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DISCOVER THE WILD LIFE 
Out there, 40 miles from nowhere, that’s when 
you really start to appreciate. 

Appreciate our Enduro forks. Our 5-speed, 
all synchromesh transmission. Our auto- 
f matic oil injection system. 

h25cc with' electric starter. Nobody 
else^has it And if you stop on the 
^ k side of a hill without a leg to stand 

on, you’ll know why we’ve got it. 
There’s more. Lots. 

A Like 5-port power. Dust -free, 

W jV- wa^er’proof braH'^9prir>g^ 
a d e d' f o or pegs. Reset' 
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125 Single Enduro AT-1 
Yamaha International Corporation 

RO.Box 54540, Los Angeles, {|§(9k} 
California 90054 \5MlEy 




BUSINESSMEN 
SHOULD 
WORK 
A 10-HOUR 
DAY. 

BETWEEN 9 AND 5. 


If you’re like the average executive, you probably spend 
over 80% of your time simply communicating. By 
voice, by memo, by letter. If you can eke out an hour a 
day for creative thinking, you’re doing well. 

And that’s where the profit is. 

A Dictaphone system automates written communica- 
tions. It can cut writing time by 30% . And give you 
another hour or two for solving some of those nagging 
problems you haven’t had time to get at. 

It might be as simple as a dictating machine and 
transcriber. Or, if you travel, a portable that uses the 
same belt as your office machine. You can install a Hot 
Line that’s open 24 hours a day, records on a 3 hour 
endless tape, and can be linked to any number of ex- 
ecutives and secretaries. A bank of transcribers in the 

Dictaphone is a trademark of [ >n tnphonc Corporal ion, Rye. New York. 


typing pool can handle a multi-dictation load efficiently 
and economically. And only Dictaphone gives you a 
choice of magnetic or permanent belts. 

No other company in the dictating equipment field 
can offer the depth of products, or the depth of experi- 
ence that Dictaphone can. One of our 
systems experts will be glad to tailor 
a system guaranteed to improve your 
communications. 

Think about it for a minute. If yo 
can spare the time. 


©Dictaphone 


We have the medium 
to fit the message. 



Stirling Moss reports the Can-Am 


The 1969 Canadian- American 
Challenge Cup Series — 
sponsored by Johnson Wax — 
is now eleven, not six, races. 

Making a good thing bigger, in 
this case, will make it better. 

Certainly the Can-Am is a 
good thing. It is the richest 
series, by far, in international 
racing. It has brought about a 
fantastic evolution of Group 7 
cars. And for sheer excitement 
and color, it has no equal. 

While the Can-Am is a boon to racing, 
it has been a bonanza only for a very 
few drivers. This is the critical question 
in 1969. Will the Can-Am — all 
eleven races — continue to be dominated 
by the very same few drivers? 

I think not. Why? Prestige, pride and prizes. Prestige is where 
Ford and Ferrari enter. They are extremely anxious to 
break the winning streak of Chevrolet -engined cars. 
You will see a strong showing of factory-backed teams 
from both these companies. Not only will this be better for 
the drivers, but should also give spectators better racing. 

Pride. There is no driver of Can-Am caliber without 
fierce pride and resolve to win. This desire, coupled 
with a wider availability of top-rate racing cars, 
will produce closer racing. And a much stronger field, 


in depth, at each event. 

1969 Can-Am prize money, 
including the Drivers 
Championship Fund contributed 
to by Johnson Wax, will exceed one 
million dollars. No worthy team 
or driver can afford to miss many 
races, nor appear at any race with 
an ill-prepared car. A radical im- 
provement over previous years. 

So I believe eleven events will 
make a better series, because in 
the 1969 Can-Am we will see 
better races. All eleven of them. 
Now who the winning drivers 
will be, I’ll tell you next month. 

In the four years I’ve been 
Consultant to the Can-Am, 

I've also been Racing Director for the Johnson 
Wax people. And I’ve come to know the difference 
between ordinary waxes — and the best ones. 

That's why I can recommend J Wax Kit. There’s 
no faster, easier way to paste-wax your car. 

Pre-softened Kit applies like liquid, cleans as it 
waxes and wipes to a shine. A hard, paste-wax shine 
that really goes the distance. 

Why don't you have a go with J/Wax Kit. It’s the 
only paste wax I’ll let touch my personal car. 



Will 
11 races 
make a better 
series? 
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SPORTS Illt’STRATEO IS published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc.. 540 N Michi- 
gan Ave.. Chicago. III. 6061 1 ; prin- 
cipal office Rockefeller Center. New 
York. N Y. 10020: James A. Linen. 
President: Richard B. McKeough. 
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year; military personnel anywhere 
in the world S7.00 a year: all others 
SI4.00 a year. 
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Next week 

IF IT FLOATS, some American 
is sure to climb aboard it and 
find a new way to have more 
fun on the water. In 16 pages 
of color, .'ames Drake looks 
at the newest boating boom. 

EARLY LEADERS of the 
American League tangle as the 
Orioles, Twins and Athletics 
seek to determine supremacy 
between East and West. Wil- 
liam Leggett will be reporting. 

DOCTOR IN A CORNER is 
Ferdie Pacheco of Miami, who 
handles the fighters in the Dun- 
dee stable just for kicks and 
enjoys a dream existence as 
the star of a television thriller. 


TIME ISC. 
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A front tire designed for steering. 
A rear tire designed for traction. 



Because your front wheels steer 
the car and your rear wheels push it. 


So simple, it’s hard to believe nobody 
ever thought of it before, isn't it? 

Well, that's the way it is with the trulygreat 
ideas. They usually have that "why-didn‘t-1- 
think-of-that" ring to them. Simply because 
they make so much sense. 

And now we’d like to tell you just how 
much sense our new tires, The Uniroyal 
Masters, do make. 

Let’s start with the front tire. 

It has nine tread rows (count them) as op- 
posed to the five tread rows that most of the 
tires on the road today have. Which means 
you always have an enormous amount of 
biting edges (they’re the little slits in the tread 
rows) in contact with the road. 

This leads to excellent steering control. 

And, if you'll look closely at the groove 
between the last two tread rows on either 
side of the tire, you'll see that it's straight. 
(The rest of the grooves, you'll notice, are 
kind of zigzag.) This makes cornering just 
about as smooth as it can be. 

Now let's go to the rear tire. 

First of all, it's a wider tire than the front. 
So to start out with, you have 
the benefit of more rubber on 
the road. 

Also, the combination of the 
regular tread pattern and the 
deep-lug tread pattern gives 
you superb traction on any 


kind of surface: smooth, dirt, mud, even snow. 

(We'd like to mention that although our 
rear tires can function as snow tires, they're 
not noisy like snow tires. That's because the 
deep-lug tread is on the inside of the tire, so 
that the noise factor is dissipated underneath 
the car.) 

Incidentally, see how the biting edges 
on the tread of both tires (except for the 
deep-lug section of the rear tire) are at 
ninety-degree angles from side to side. Well, 
this results in excellent road bite when you 
hit the brakes. Even on wet roads. 

Both front and rear tires also have steel- 
reinforced tread — and a belt underneath 
the tread —for hazard protection (as well as 
extra mileage). And if, through some incred- 
ible feat of strength, a nail does manage to 
get through all that, there’s a special liner 
underneath which will strangle the nail and 
cut off virtually all air leakage. 

The Uniroyal Masters seem almost too 
good to be true, don’t they? In fact, they 
sound like such a revolutionary tire concept, 
you're a little hesistant to try them. 

We understand. Not very 
long ago, people felt the same 
way about tires with air in them. 
For the name and address of the 
Uniroyal dealer nearest you, / ust 
call 800-243-0355 free. (In 
Conn., dial 853-3600 collect.l 
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UNIROYAL 


The Uniroyal Masfers 

From the people who brought you The Rcjm Tire & Tiger Paw 



LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


To most Americans the word “bear” 
suggests Smokey, Yogi, Pooh and those 
endearingly awkward animals — 
“Look! Just like teddy bears!”— who 
beg for peanuts and popcorn in the na- 
tion's 200 s. Judging from the letters 
we have thus far received, a good many 
readers have been shocked by Jack Ol- 
sen's chilling series. The Grizzly Bear 
Murder Case — the third and final in- 
stallment of which begins on page 36. 
It is hard to accept the fact that the 
zoo image is not the real image and 
that the captive bear conceals his ha- 
tred of man only because he has no 
choice. We hope the menacing grizzly 
shown on the cover — chosen from a 
number of photographs made for Si 
in the San Diego, Chicago and Cen- 
tral Park zoos — will help reinforce Ol- 
sen’s conclusion that man and bear 
cannot peacefully coexist in the wild. 

The cover bear came to the San Di- 
ego Zoo with his brother in May 1961 
when they were both three months old. 
They had been orphaned in Yellow- 
stone National Park and were too 
young to fend for themselves. Now they 
weigh about 750 pounds each and mea- 
sure about seven feet from nose to tail. 
George Long, who took their pictures 
for us, reports, “I would hold up an 
apple or slice of bread and they would 
beg for it. When I didn't throw it to 
them, they would snarl at me — the per- 
fect picture situation. I would shoot 
the picture, then throw them the prize, 
which they caught every time. Some 
children came along with gumdrops — 
the bears could catch a gumdrop at 
30 feet!” 

Our photographers in Chicago and 
New York got similar evidence of the 
captive bears’ philosophy — "If you 
can’t beat it, join it or duck it ." In Chi- 
cago, Bob Lighlfoot made these notes 
on his assignment: "Pack cameras, ex- 
otic telephotos, motors, etc , head for 
zoo. On arrival purchase peanuts, 
marshmallows, hot dogs. Coke. First 
two for bears, last two for self. Go to 
bear pit, set up tripod, survey scene. 
Bears are asleep. Helpful onlookers 
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bombard bears with marshmallows, 
peanuts and profanity. Bears wake up. 
Official comes, takes me to edge of 
moat and jumps around to make bears 
look fierce, says not to fall in — bears 
never go in moat except to eat people. 
Give edge of moat plenty of room. 
Bears yawn a lot, look really fierce. 
Trainer comes up, throws rye bread 
while other zoo man jumps around. 
After three hours we run out of bread, 
peanuts, marshmallows. Bears go back 
to sleep. I leave," 

In New York, Photographer Phillip 
Leonian’s wife Edith reported: “The 
bear, 15 years old, looked more fluffy 
than grizzled in his newspringcoat. Af- 
ter consulting with the keeper. Phil 
armed himself with Cracker Jacks to 
maneuver the bear to where he could be 
photographed without showing bars, 
The first day's shooting ended when the 
bear dived into his pool, shook himself 
off and retreated to his napping corner. 
The keeper announced, 'Now he'll 
sleep for three hours.’ The second day, 
Phil set up his equipment, and the bear 
dived into the pool again. While waiting 
for the bear to dry, the keeper told sto- 
ries of cruelty — of people to bears. The 
keepers regularly remove broken glass 
from the cage. They feel their main 
function is to protect the animals from 
the people." 

And that, of course, is entirely prop- 
er in zoos, where a large bear is de- 
fenseless against a small child. But in 
the wilderness even a human giant is 
powerless against a medium-sized griz- 
zly bear, an animal capable of break- 
ing a horse’s back with one swipe of 
his mighty paw. As Olsen points out, 
tourists, campers and hikers need to 
remember — and so does the National 
Park Service — that the friendly bear 
with the Boy Scout hat is a purely fic- 
tional creation. 













Meet the most 
relaxed man 
in menswear! 


— the guy wearing SECUROSLAX-. Confident of his 
cleanout, trim appearance. Very much in control 
of the situation. For these patented trousers — with a 4" 
multiflex elastic waistband — offer 
freedom and comfort that's , 
nearly unbelievable. They slim, 
trim — make you feel wonderful. 

Get a 60 second demonstration 
and convince yourself. Stores are 
now showing Securoslax in 
newest colors and fabrics. 


inside I 


At these and other fine stores; Wm. Mosenfelder & Son, Rock Island, III. • Jack Henry, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. • Dunhill’s, Inc., Dayton, Ohio 
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SHOPWALK 

This jig is called silly but dozens of 
varieties of fish find it entirely enticing 


E 



It's the newest import from England — a series 
of caravans designed to conserve your athletic 
abilities for when you get there. 

No longer must you herd a heavy travel 
trailer down the road— even if you 
drive a small or intermediate-sized foreign 
or American car. Sprite is designed for light- 
weight comfort. 

It comes in three sizes: light but roomy, 
light but roomier, and light but roomiest. 

Hitch weight is one-quarter or less than 
comparable American trailers (100 pounds 
is tops). Result: No expensive hitch installa- 
tion. Because of independent suspension and shocks, 
and low center of gravity, it 
holds the road with maximum 
safety. Driver fatigue is non- 
existent, and its powerful 
brakes are far superior to 
those of American trailers of 
comparable size. 

You won’t find the Sprite en- 
cumbered by all the "luxury" features which make native 
trailers heavy and difficult to handle. You will find it un- 
commonly spacious, uncommonly comfortable, uncom- 
monly illuminated, thanks to its large, see-through 
windows. I n short, Sprite more than fulfills a specific need 
for a specific group of people who somehow or other lack 
the herd instinct— the people who own small cars and 
want a caravan to match. 

So be a sport. Drop us a line and we'll send you the 
name of your nearest Sprite dealer pell-mell. He'll happily 
arrange for you to take a test tow. After that light workout 
we think you'll be eager to pick up Sprite's option. 



□/ 


Caravans International Imports, Inc. 
Dundalk Marine Terminal 
2700 Broening Highway 
Baltimore. Maryland 21222 
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Please send me the new full-color Sprite Brochure, together with 
the name of my nearest American or Canadian dealer. 

Name 

Street 


Cl— world's largest travel trailer manufacturer. 



I t may be misleading to call this article a 
Shopwalk, because the only person 
around who makes silly jigs for sale is Wall 
Dette of Sullivan County in New York, and 
he only turns them out (at $7 a dozen) 
when he can find the time. However, it’s 
not hard to make one for yourself, and the 
result will be more than worth the effort. 

I first saw one of these all-purpose lures 
five years ago, when Seth Rosenbaum, a 
New York systems engineer and angling fa- 
natic. joined me to fish for striped bass in 
the murky Hudson River. I was using blood- 
worms — a sure bet but Rosenbaum out- 
fished me 10 to I, casting what he called a 
silly jig. He had discovered it some years pre- 
vious at Jim Dcrcn's Angler's Roost, a Man- 
hattan tackle shop. Dcren was then buying 
the jigs from George Singer, one of his fiy 
tiers. When Singer got involved in graduate 
studies in biochemistry and could no longer 
make the jigs, Rosenbaum got Dette, a well- 
known Catskill tier, to make some for him. 
Dette soon found himself unable to meet 
the demand, so Rosenbaum spent S20 to 
have a mold cast and began turning out his 
own. 

It was not too difficult. The jig weighs 
about one-eighth of an ounce. It has a head 
made of lead in the shape of a football, paint- 
ed white on the bottom and red on top, 
and a bucktail skirt. Instead of a large, tinned 
hook, it carries a long-shanked streamer 
hook, size 8, which can really dig in on any 
fish that strikes, big or small. Besides this, 
it is almost snag proof, because it rides hook 
up when retrieved across the bottom. But 
if it is used in salt water, it should be washed 
afterward in fresh water— otherwise the steel 
hook will corrode. 

Fishing mainly in the East with this de- 
lectable cnticer, Rosenbaum has taken 
brook, brown, rainbow and lake trout, small- 
mouth and largcmouth bass, pickerel, north- 
ern pike, yellow perch, crappies, sunfish, 
chubs, white perch, striped bass, herring, 
shad, weakfish, bluefish, mackerel, blackfish, 
jack crevalle, cod, pollock, dolphin, band- 
ed rudderfish, porgics, bonito, silver hake, 
flounder, fluke and even sea robins, long- 
horned sculpin and spearing. In Iceland he 
struck out with the silly jig on Atlantic salm- 
on, but he took sea trout and arctic charr 
with case. In Florida and the Caribbean he 
has taken amberjack, blackjack, yellow jack, 
blue runner, pompano, palometa, look- 
down, barracuda (he lost one that went up 
to 30 pounds), margate snapper, mangrove 
snapper, yellowtail snapper, spotted grou- 
per. triggerfish. jawfish and lizard fish. "One 
day," Rosenbaum told me, "I was bone fish- 
ing with a silly jig and I managed to hook 
one. By the time I landed him, the tide had 
continued 
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.The 

atisner: 
'olens 


•Just 

ask 

an 

owner 


At Bolens we don’t just put together pieces to make 
outdoor power equipment. We innovate. We literally 
architect our compact tractors. Our hydrostatic 
transmission tractors have an exclusive foot-pedal 
control. We pamper every part; right down to the 
gears we manufacture ourselves. We know, for 
example, that attachments will be easy to change, 
grease fittings accessible, and that the rugged front 
axle will take the punishment of rough terrain 
and heavy front-end loads. We've minimized 
aggravating, puzzling and knuckle-busting situations 
everywhere we've found them. We've even made a 
hydraulic lift standard equipment on larger tractors, 
where raising and lowering implements could be 
back-straining labor. But the real measure is 
satisfaction. How our units perform on your lawn 
and garden. That's where our customers become our 
best salesmen. Once they've owned a Bolens, they'll 
never be satisfied with anything else. So if you’re in 
the market for a compact tractor, get an opinion from 
a Bolens owner. Better still, see the differences, at 
your Bolens dealer. Do it for your own satisfaction. 


For the location of the Bolens dealer in your area, 
phono 800-243-0355 any hour, any day. free. 

(In Connecticut call collect 853-3600.) 

Dial Just .is you normally dial !<• ■: jhi 



Sgt. William H. White, Air Force mechanic, Dover, 
Del. "I looked at four or five of the leading brands 
and this Bolens 770 tractor beat them all. There was 
no comparison for the machine that had to do a 
tough job. The Bolens was the best built and the 
best engineered of them all. and I have never been 
sorry on my selection 



Mr. Emil R. Huber, Lombard, 111. "What really sold 
me on the Orbit-Air mower was learning that there 
is no need to rake the lawn after it's been cut. It 
automatically cleans and mulches. One pull on the 
cord and it's on its way. Incidentally, it doesn’t use 
as much gasoline as my old mowers did." 



BOLENS DIVISION, FMC CORPORATION. DEPT. C53-TE, PORT WASHINGTON. WIS 


8 COMPACT TRACTORS, 7 TO 14 HP. STANDARD AND HYDROSTATIC . RIDING AND WALKING POWER MOWERS • TILLERS . SNOW THROWERS . SNOWMOBILES 





SHOPWALK 



SEE-WORTHY. These great-looking slip-ons are walk, 

wear and wardrobe worthy. A comfortable means to a casual end. 

Of soft, handsome shrunken Gluv leather with 

chrome leather soles. Olive, White, Gold. 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth Shoe Company, Middleboro, Mass. 


Leave it to a 
favorite nephew. 

The CHAR-BROIL cooker is liable to 
outlast the cook. Because all the 
cooking parts are constructed of solid 
cast iron The other parts are 
hand-crafted, aluminized steel, with 
hand-rubbed oak culling boards. 
Guaranteed for at least five years. 
Write for catalog and name of 
nearest dealer. 



ii-MSliKl// 

h, 0 \ 

^ - 6, "/erful 

1901 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wi 
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GOLF 

(according to Webster) 
A game that consists of 
hitting a small hard ball 
with a long-shafted wood 
or Iron-headed clubs over 
a grassed course with a 
succession of strokes. 


GOLF 

(as you'll find it in SI): 
A lesson from a great 
pro; a look at the coun- 
try's finest courses -in 
color; previews of the 
big tournaments and a 
chat with the winner; 
Gary Player's strategy, 
Billy Casper's diet. Ar 
nold Palmer's "come- 
back”; one of the best 
reasons in the world for 
digging out your clubs or 
practicing your swing. 
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COLUMBUS IRON WORKS CO / Department 99/ PO Box 1240 
Columbus. Geoigia 31902 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


carried me off the flats and into a channel. 

I made three casts in the deeper water and 
got a jack, a grouper and a yellowtail." 

Rosenbaum credits much of the success 
of the silly jig to its shape. On four-pound 
or six-pound test line, he is able to give it 
all sorts of action. "It can be a baittish or 
possibly n shrimp," he says. “It's a little 
small to be a squid, but you can never tell 
what a fish is thinking. I can bounce it, 
move n sideways, up and down or back- 
ward When trout are not hitting I can take 
them by giving the jig a very fast retrieve. 
It has a great swimming action. Other jigs 
seem to be made for one special purpose. 
The ball-shaped jig is for bouncing up and 
down off the bottom. When you bring it in 
after a cast it won't swim in a straight line. 
It goes up and down like the graph of a com- 
pany sales chart: good year, bad year, good 
year. But this silly jig can do almost any- 
thing you want it to." 

Shortly after we met, Rosenbaum lent 
me his mold, and since then, with a bit of 
experimenting here and there. I have been 
turning out silly jigs of my own. One thing 
I've done is to use white feathers instead of 
bucktail or polar-bear hair. The feathers 
have a suppleness that hair lacks, and they 
add to the jig's enticing motion. It takes 
about an hour to mold, paint and feather 
half a dozen. 

I have taken any number of the species 
Rosenbaum has with my jigs, and I have 
even added to the tropical list with but- 
terfish, squirrelfish. needlefish and a couple 
of loathsome-looking little fish I was un- 
able to identify. One of the minor triumphs 
in my life occurred recently on a seawall in 
the Bahamas, where I caught four man- 
grove snappers with a silly jig, one after 
the other from beneath a pier. 

The snapper is said to be a very smart 
fish with little interest in artificial lures. Even 
if you happen to fool one. you're not sup- 
posed to be able to catch the others in the 
vicinity because they sense something wrong. 

In an effort to turn the silly jig into a fly- 
rod lure I have squeezed a small bead of 
split shot onto a No. 14 hook, painted it 
red and while and added liny feathers. Using 
this miniversion of the silly jig with a barblcss 
hook. I once caught and released 40 striped 
bass in an hour. (What I usually don't tell 
people is that these were two-to-four-inch 
fish, part of the spring hatch in the Hudson.) 
In the Bahamas I used the same small jig 
to catch pilchard, a tasty species of sardine 
usually only taken by netting. 

Try making a silly for yourself. Any lure 
that has taken some 60 different fish in fresh 
water and salt, in Iceland, the VJ.S. and the 
Caribbean, has to be worth the trouble. But 
if you're just too busy, try Wall Dettc, in 
Roscoe, N.Y. Maybe he isn't, 

— Robert H. Bovie 
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$ 4.99 and down 


Fruit of the Loom makes inexpensive shirts 
that look and act expensive. 

Our shirts have details you usually find 
only on costly shirts. For example: our striped 
shirts have perfectly matched pockets. And so 
do our patterned shirts. On many Fruit of the 
Loom shirts, the buttons are the same color as 
the shirting. We have practically every collar 
style you’d ever want. 


Our dress shirts are permanently 
pressed. So they stay neat (and expensive- 
looking) all day long. 

Right now, you are probably paying 
more than $2.99 to $4.99 for your dress, sport, 
and knit shirts. But why? 

Think how big (and how handsome) 
your shirt wardrobe can be when you buy Fruit 
of the Loom. And for so little money. 


Fruit of the Loom, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York. N.Y. 10019. A subsidiary of Northwest Industrie*, Inc. $4.99 and down 
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Give Dad a Remington rechargeable 
and get away with a free gift. 



Healthways* diving mask 
and open-end snorkel. 


Girl. Not available as a free gift. 


Overnight bag with 
zippered pouches. 
Vinyl construction. 


For Father's Day, give him a 
REMINGTON® rechargeable shaver 
—and we'll give you a free gift* 
worth $6.00. 

This REMINGTON has new 
blades that are 78% sharper. (It 
shaved most men as close as a 
barber in an independent test.) Its 
Comfort Dial will adjust to any 
beard, any skin. Its sideburn 
trimmer is wider than the 
widest sideburn. 



And, of course, it'll work miles 
from the nearest plug. 

See your REMINGTON dealer 
for Dad's rechargeable shaver. 

You'll get a coupon to send with 
the warranty card and you'll 
receive the gift of your choice 
by mail. 

So now you know what to 
give Dad. 

Your only problem is what 
to give yourself. 

•You pay nominal 50< gift handling and shipping charges. 
Offer good until June 30th and good only in U.S.A, 

Void where restricted by law. 

A* 

SPERRY RAI\D «5 1969 Sperry Rend Corporation 


'Go Where You Want To Go" Special 

REMINGTON 


SCORECARD 


A BOY WITH A BAT AND A BALL 

Little League, an activity that seems de- 
signed primarily to give adults something 
to do with their evenings, got in the 
soup last week in Hempstead. N.Y. Mrs. 
Joan Leite kept her 9-year-old son Chris 
out of a Little League game one eve- 
ning because he had not been doing as 
well as she thought he should be doing 
in school. However, she gave him per- 
mission to attend practice the next night, 
which he did, accompanied by his grand- 
mother. At practice the boy's manager. 
42-year-old Louis Castellano Jr., told 
the grandmother that it was not right 
to use Little League as a method of dis- 
ciplining the child, and when the grand- 
mother got home she informed the boy’s 
mother of what had happened. 

Mrs. Leite promptly blew the whistle 
on Mr. Castellano. She wrote to league 
officials and to other parents, saying that 
the manager had shouted down her 
mother in public and, further, that he 
was playing his 7-year-old son on the 
team even though Little League rules 
say that a boy must be at least 8. Cas- 
tellano was thereupon relieved of his 
managerial duties. But he then brought 
suit in Supreme Court in Nassau Coun- 
ty, asking that he be reinstated in his un- 
paid job as manager. Local papers, in- 
cluding the neighboring New York City 
dailies, had a field day with the story, run- 
ning pictures of Chris and his mother 
and the manager, printing interviews, 
reporting on a double and a home run 
that the youngster hit in a subsequent 
game. 

And all because a 9-ycar-old boy ap- 
parently didn't do his homework. 

Maybe it's time for boys' baseball to 
be given back to the boys. Let them 
play in the afternoon, for instance, when 
parents are too busy to come around, 
either to watch or manage. Let the adults 
supply the fields and the necessary bats 
and balls and gloves (uniforms are not 
necessary). Then let the kids go out and 
play ball, by themselves, for the fun of 
it, the way they used to before all the cor- 


ner lots were taken over by housing de- 
velopments and all the kids' games be- 
came superorganized. 

ASHE OF HEAD 

The Head Ski Company is branching 
out. The company made the fiber-glass 
pole used by Olympic Champion Bob 
Seagren in Mexico City, and now it has 
signed Arthur Ashe, the best tennis play- 
er in the U.S., to work on “product de- 
velopment and product promotion." 
Unlike Jean-Claude Killy, whose name 
now appears on Head fiber-glass skis, 
Ashe will not have his name on a Head 
racket, at least not for the time being, 
since under current tennis rules he is 
not yet a professional. But Ashe has 
been playing with and making comments 
for Head on a prototype of a metal rack- 
et. which the company says will be avail- 
able to the public in a few months. 

SPLIT OR TIGHT? 

That this is an age of specialization is 
often brought home to us, but seldom 
so forcefully as it is in an announcement 
we have received from the 1969 Ray- 
mond Berry Football Camp. As you can 
tell from the name, it is not a run-of-the- 
mill camp where all sports are dabbled 
in. But neither is it an ordinary football 
camp. For one thing, the Raymond Ber- 
ry Football Camp runs for only two 
days, June 27 and 28. And you remem- 
ber. ol course, that Berry was, until his 
retirement after the 1966 season, one of 
the finest pass receivers in the history 
of professional football. Thus you should 
not be surprised to learn from Camp Di- 
rector Sam Kctchman that. “As far as 
I know, this is the only specialized of- 
fensive end camp in the country." 

GO-GO GOLF 

Golf courses seem to be crowded and 
slow everywhere, and especially in Los 
Angeles. In the U.S. there is one golf 
course for every 20.786 people. In Los 
Angeles — despite its reputation as the 
sports center of the country — there is 


only one golf course for every 157,704 
people. It gets terribly jammed on the 
city's municipal courses, and even if you 
can afford the $22,000 to join the Los 
Angeles Country Club or the $13,000 
for Bel-Air you are still apt to find your- 
self on weekends waiting monotonously 
on each tee, sharing the fairways with 
at least two other foursomes and even- 
tually holing out on the 18th green a 
weary five hours after you started. 

But Ray Goates, golf manager of the 
L.A. City Recreation and Parks Depart- 
ment, is doing something about the de- 
lays. “Television is the thing that really 
slowed up golf," Goates argues. “When 
people saw players like Ben Hogan and 
Cary Middlccoff waiting and waiting be- 
fore taking their shots, they thought that 
was the way they should play the game. 
It's nothing unusual to see a 20 hand- 
icappcr studying a putt as though the 
U.S. Open title depended on it.” 

To speed things up. Goates devised 
what he calls Go-Go Golf, a three-day 
speed demonstration on the city's mu- 
nicipal courses ( five 18-holers, four nine- 
holers). Players are required to complete 
their rounds within four hours for 18- 
hole courses and within two hours for 
nine-hole rounds. Signs at the tees say 
things like don't be a tv golfer and 



I HIS HOLE PLAYS EIGHT MINUTES 
STRAIGHT AHEAD and WALK WHILE YOU 
talk. The results have been revealing. 
This year, for instance, 4,045 golfers en- 
tered the Go-Go, and every one of those 
who played 18 holes finished in less than 
four hours; and the average for an 18- 
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Growing 
is hard work. 

But it has 
its rewards. 

Last year our 
growing divisions 
returned us a 
17% profit increase. 
No wonder 
we're proud. 



Scovill. The proud parent. 



I he Scovill Family of Products: Hamilton Beach electric housewares. NuTone built-ins and electronics; Lightcraft lighting futures. Woodcarv cabinets. Caradco windows and doors, Grip 

per and Nylaire apparel fasteners; Dominion Electric appliances; Clinton notions and Oriti sewing aids; Bogene closet accessories; Schrader tire valves; brass, copper and aluminum mill 
products; cosmetic containers; automotive products; fluid power products-, industrial hose couplings,- custom parts and assemblies; aerosol products; metal stationery supplies. 



^ TAKE A CHANCE 
ON a LUXURIOUS CAR! 


Is anyone willing to take a chance? 


Dear Reverend, Father or Rabbi: 

We understand why you love to raffle 
off Cadillacs, T -Birds and Continentals. 

Theydrow the crowds. 

But consider the poor soul who wins. 

He has to pay about $1000 in income 
tax. At least $425 a year for gas. And who 
knows how much for oil and antifreeze. 


Now think how charitable it would be 
to raffle off a Volkswagen Fastback Sedan. 

It needs only about $420 for income tax. 
About $150 a year for gas. No antifreeze. 
And, it takes pints of oil, not quarts. 

Now you may ask, what mokes this 
Volkswagen fancy enough to raffle off? 
Well, it comes with wall-to-wall carpet- 


ing. Front seats that adjust to 49 positions. 
Fold-down arm rests in the rear. An elec- 
tric clock. And, as options: automatic 
transmission and air conditioning. 

So, if you’re thinking of raffling off a 
fancy car, lift up your eyes. 

And behold. 

The Volkswagen Fastback Sedan. 


The Volkswagen Fastback 


Charles Tanqueray 
did not invent gin. 

He just made it 
uncommonly good. 


(And Therein lies this uncommon tale.) 


To understand how and why Tanqueray Gin 
happened, one must first understand Charles Tanqueray. 

In his early adult years, Charles Tanqueray ac- 
quired a curiosity about gin, a drink so typically English that 
it appealed to all classes of the populace. Charles Tanqueray 
realized that a great portion of the gin produced in the Lon- 
don of those days was not very appealing to the more dis- 
criminating palates of the gentry. For some gins in those 
early years were produced from ordinary water, dubious 
basic spirits insufficiently rectified, and often rather wan- 
tonly flavored. Charles Tanqueray felt that something should 
be done about this. 

So Charles Tanqueray took it upon himself to 
develop a gin with a genuinely enjoyable taste. He experi- 
mented with various and sundry choice ingredients. And he 
also tried several distilling techniques. Until, at last, Charles 
Tanqueray achieved his goal: an uncommonly dry gin with 
an uncommonly fine flavor 

The one thing he didn't experiment with was the 
water. Because, to start, Charles Tanqueray had the best. 

Finsbury. A watering place of some distinc- 
tion. The water Charles Tanqueray used was the freshest, 
purest obtainable. The source: the deep springs in Finsbury. 

Finsbury had gained fame during the Crusades. 
When Crusaders returned to England, many hastened to 
Finsbury. For Finsbury water was reputed to be particularly 
delicious. Evidently, it was. England's first windmill was 
built at Finsbury. Purpose: to tap more of its water. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Charles 
Tanqueray selected Finsbury as the site for his first distillery. 
Nor is it surprising that, to this day, Tanqueray still uses 
Finsbury water. 


Tanqueray 's folly— the palatable gin. It’s gen- 
erally believed that monks, in the Finsbury area, made 
herbal potions consisting of alcohol mixed with roots and 
berry extracts. They discovered that the alcohol preserved 
the botanicals. And that the botanicals flavored the alcohol. 

From these humble beginnings, English gin 
evolved. The English gin that Charles Tanqueray made un- 
commonly good. 

But even though Charles Tanqueray 's gin tasted 
better than other gins, it didn't fare much better. Because 
his gin, as noted, was designed to appeal to the more dis- 
cerning tastes of the gentry who were, alas, few in number. 

And yet, for generations, the Tanqueray family 
continued to produce their uncommon gin. Their output 
most certainly wasn’t prodigious. Their dedication to an 
ideal was. 

Recognition after decades of virtual 
anonymity. The Tanquerays persisted. They continued to 
produce their uncommon gin in virtual obscurity, the fruit 
of their labor known to but a few gin aficionados. 

But then, in the early 1 950’s, Tanqueray Gin was 
introduced to the United States. 

The result: more continued obscurity. 

Except that now Tanqueray Gin was enjoyed by 
a few gin aficionados in America, as well as those in England. 

Another decade went by. Then, Tanqueray Gin 
was finally discovered. 

Word got around. The circle of Tanqueray 
admirers grew. (Sales actually increased by 1,700% in 4 
years.) Until today the gin with the hard-to-pronounce name 
is giving cocktails across the nation its special distinction. 

And that’s the way Tanqueray happened. 


t O OPEN 



Tasting is believing. If you fancy a 94.6 
proof gin as dry as Shaw's wit. and as smooth as 
English silk. Tanqueray just might be the gin for you. 

Because of Tanqueray’s singular taste, 
many people enjoy it straight over the rocks. One 
variation: straight, over ice. with a twist of orange 
peel. And the Tanqueray martini is becoming legen- 
dary. Even in tall drinks, mixed with tonic or juice, 
Tanqueray 's flavor is unmistakable. 

Of course, you’ll never know until you 
taste it. May we respectfully suggest that you do. 
Soon. 

For. in a sense, Tanqueray has been wait- 
ing for you since Charles Tanqueray first made gin 
uncommonly good. Pronounce it TANKER-RAY. 

Distilled & bottled in London. 100% gram neutral spirits. 94.6 
Proof. Imported by James M. McCunn & Co., Inc., New York. 
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See the Winners 
go Goodyear in 


WINNING t 

A Universal Picture 
in Technicolor* 
Panavision* 







BOOTS GT 



GOODfYEAR 

WiiJ* Boots. V/taco»tJ 


The look and feel of Goodyear's 
racing tires-for your car. 


| That's the look of action. Goodyear’s Wide Boots GT 
high-performance street tires. In sizes to fit street 
machines. 

Handling? You’ll never know how much perform- 
ance your high-performance car’s got until you lay 
GT’s on it. 

Check the specs: they’re low, wide and mean— much 
like racing tires. Up to a third wider than standard tires 
I — to stop, start and corner like that. Track-tested at 
J 130 m.p.h. With 7 riding ribs, 6 traction grooves. 

m Reverse-molded like race tires, to lay more rubber 

■ where it counts. With low cord angle for better stability. 

I Made with 4 plies of Vytacord polyester cord. 

Ask for Wide Tread GT tires. With the big, white 

■ “Goodyear” on the side— like Goodyear racing tires. 
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Owl. 


Cigarette smoking is a habit; 
cigar smoking is a pleasure. That’s why 
we say a cigarette is a cigarette, 
but a White Owl Miniature or White Owl 
Demi-Tip is a 








SI—-' 


Decisions, decisions. 
Which White Owl to choose? 
Miniature, or Demi-Tip with its 
built-in holder? Either way, 
if the cigar fits, smoke it. 


See how easy they are to hold. No awkward 
midriff bulge. Just grasp firmly between the index 
and third finger. And you don't have to inhale to 
enjoy them because they smoke like great cigars. 


-L 
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If you have a hang-up about smoking cigars 
because you feel they don’t fit right, 
introduce yourself to a couple of small 
White Owls that do fit right. White Owl Miniature 
and White Owl Demi-Tip. 








SCORECARD continued 


hole round was three hours and 27 min- 
utes (one foursome went around Ran- 
cho Park Golf Course, site of the LA. 
Open, in one hour and 44 minutes). 
Moreover, 57% of the golfers shot bet- 
ter than their handicaps, and this de- 
spite a windstorm on the third day that 
had gusts up to 55 mph. 

The whole idea, Goates keeps repeat- 
ing, is to get a golfer around the course 
in less than four hours. “If we can re- 
duce everybody’s playing time by an 
hour," he explains, “we can play an ad- 
ditional 300,000 rounds of golf a year. 
That’s like adding three new 18-hole 
courses to our municipal system.’’ 

CHI SPEAKS 

Chi Cheng, a tall, pretty Chinese girl 
from Taiwan, won a bronze medal in 
the 80-meter hurdles at the Mexico City 
Olympics. But, Miss Chi said the othei 
day, she much prefers the new 1 00-me- 
ter hurdle distance established after the 
Olympics by the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation. She did 13.5 in the 
100 hurdles recently, the second fastest 
time yet recorded in the event. “The 
100 is much better suited for me,” she 
explained. “The hurdles are spaced 
farther apart, and with my long legs I 
can take longer strides." 

Miss Chi, who has lived in the U S. 
for six years, had another comment. 
“They should have college track for 
women,” she argued. “It is the basis of 
competition for the men, and that’s what 
the women need — more competition." 

Like all track athletes, she had a barb 
for the officials. “I ran in a meet at 
UCLA, and the meet director would not 
let us use spikes because some of the 
girls did not have them. This seemed dan- 
gerous to me, trying to run the hurdles 
without spikes, and also very silly. So I 
said to him, ‘If one of the girls had for- 
gotten her shorts, would you make all 
of us run without shorts?' " She gig- 
gled. "He didn’t think it was so funny." 

POLITICAL UPSET 

When Ronald Reagan was running for 
governor of California he alienated a 
solid bloc of conservationist (not to be 
confused with conservative) voters when 
he supposedly said of the California red- 
woods: “If you’ve seen one tree, you’ve 
seen them all." 

But Reagan denied ever saying that, 
and now he suddenly has become the dar- 
ling of the conservationists because he 


has thrown a roadblock against Corps 
of Engineers plans for building a dam 
on the Middle Fork of the Eel River. 
The dam would flood Round Valley in 
Northern California, and would oust 
about 350 Indians from their homes. 

Because ultimate federal authoriza- 
tion of the project depends on state ap- 
proval, Reagan’s sanction was vital to 
the project. Instead, the governor said, 
“There are very serious questions in my 
own mind about protecting Round Val- 
ley. It is a place of great natural beau- 
ty. Another concern I have is for the 
community of Covelo and for the fu- 
ture of the Indians who have inhabited 
the valley for centuries. With these fac- 
tors in mind, as well as our commitments 
to deliver water to the South under terms 
of the State Water Project, I have de- 
termined that all alternatives must be 
completely analyzed.” 

Which means that he still might okay 
the dam but, to the conservationists’ de- 
light, at least he hasn’t yet. 

MONEY SHOT 

Stories about odd holes in one are al- 
ways popping up, but this is the first we 
have ever heard about odd eagles. Van 
Duling and Jack Keeling were playing 
at the Hillcrest Country Club in Lin- 
coln, Neb. On a 550-yard par-5, Duling 
and Keeling were lying two, within five 
feet of each other. Duling hit a five- 
iron 160 yards into the cup for an eagle, 
the first eagle he had ever made in 25 
years of golfing. After a few wows and 
congratulations. Keeling addressed his 
ball with an eight-iron and hit his shot 
into the cup for an eagle, too. 

Duling said, “What really hurts is to 
wait 25 years for an eagle and then not 
be able to collect double on the 25ff per 
hole bet that we had.” 

MIND OVER MATTER 

The old saw about the college football 
player who handled addition and sub- 
traction without too much trouble but 
found multiplication hell has long been 
discredited, and if you need evidence 
check with the University of South Car- 
olina. Each spring the university has a 
competition, patterned after television’s 
College Bowl, to determine the brainiest 
four-student group on campus. Dormi- 
tories, societies, fraternities, sororities 
and others form teams and go at each 
other. This spring the winners were four 
men from the football dormitory: Fred 


Zeigler, split end; Dave DeCamilla, of- 
fensive tackle; George McCarthy, de- 
fensive tackle; and Tom Scott, a former 
athlete now a graduate student. 

More remarkably, the winners — or, at 
least, three of them — were also involved 
with spring practice under Football 
Coach Paul Dietzel. Yet Dietzel, proud 
as he was of his charges, did not seem 
surprised by their intellectual triumph. 
He said, “They can think quickly, which 
is why they won the contest, and why 
they can make split-second decisions 
when they are lined up two feet in front 
of somebody and a play begins.” 

REASON WHY 

All the talk about Franklin Miculi of 
the San Francisco Warriors drafting De- 
nise Long, the Iowa schoolgirl basketball 
sensation, is not just publicity— at least 
not in the usual sense of getting a lot of 
ink and air time, with nothing happen- 
ing. Miculi really would like to sign De- 
nise. The San Francisco Bay Area has 
been an unrewarding place for profes- 
sional sport the past few years. The Gi- 
ants are down in attendance, the Ath- 
letics are a box-office disappointment, 
the 49ers don’t fill their stadium, the 
Warriors and the Oaks can’t draw flies 
and the Seals are the only hockey team 
in the world with box-office problems. 

But the Roller Derby (filled with girls) 
is a hit and, of course, San Francisco is 
the home of the topless. Girls, in a word, 
seem to be the key to the city’s heart. 
Mieuli does not intend to start a top- 
less team, but apparently he does feci 
that a girls' league, playing preliminary 
games, could hypo the Warriors’ sick 
attendance. It may be worth a try. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Warren Armstrong, ABA Rookie of 
the Year, who averaged 33.2 points and 
12 rebounds for victorious Oakland in 
the finals with Indiana: “You bet I’m 
happy I picked the ABA. The NBA 
thinks it has a monopoly on all the good 
players. The opportunity here was wide 
open. The Knicks drafted me, and they 
needed me. But now I’m on a cham- 
pionship team, and they’re losers again." 

• Scotty Bowman, coach of the St. Lou- 
is Blues, on being told by a Montreal of- 
ficial that the Blues needn't be ashamed 
because they lost four straight Stanley 
Cup games to the Canadiens: "What 
burned me was that we hadn't even 
played the fourth game yet.” end 
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Guess who's 
coming to breakfast? 

Our Research Department, that's who. 

Early every Tuesday morning our research analysts get together lor 
some light breakfast and some heavy work. These men are experienced, 
each one a specialist in a small group of industries that, over the years, 
they've come to know backwards and forwards. 

At this weekly staff meeting they share the thoughts they've been hav- 
ing about the stocks they've been following. They make recommendations. 

They sometimes argue. They teach each other. They learn from each other. 

The minutes of this meeting are put together in a weekly publication 
called "Staff Notes" which is circulated to our various departments handling 
mutual funds, institutional investments, pension plans, commodities, and, 
of course, to our Account Executives buying and selling stocks and bonds for 
our individual clients. (By the way, if you'd like a free copy of "Staff Notes," 
we’d be happy to send one along to you.) 

At E. F. Hutton, when somebody knows something, we want everybody 
to know it. So everybody talks to everybody else. Everybody listens to every- 
body else. Because you never know where a good idea can come from. 

Or when. 

Like at breakfast, maybe. 



Hutton 


More than just brokers. 


One Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10005. 
Member of all principal exchanges. 

Over 80 offices throughout the United States. 
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MAY 26, 1969 


THEY’D 

RATHER 

SWITCH... 

Far from getting black eyes, the owners of the 
three NFL teams — Cleveland. Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh — who were willing to move to the 
AFL struck a blow for progress and made the 
pro football merger, at long last, a reality 
by TEX MAULE 



Cleveland Owner Art Model / made a move and got a case of ulcers. 


W hen, years hence, the history of professional football 
is written, a New York restaurant named Chez Vito 
may well be mentioned along with a playing field in La- 
trobe, Pa. as the site of one of the landmarks of the game. 
On Aug. 31, 1895 Latrobe beat Jeannette, Pa. 12-0 in the 
first pro football game ever played. On May 2, 1969, in 
Chez Vito, over half a cantaloupe and to the strains of 
violins. Art Model!, the owner of the Cleveland Browns 


and the president of the NFL, told Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle that he was willing to move his club into the AFL 
next year. Thus the merger between the NFL and the 
AFL, which had been decided upon in 1966, finally be- 
came a reality. But not without agony. 

After making his dramatic concession, Modell suffered 
an ulcer attack that put him in the hospital — an indi- 
cation of the strong emotions and petty wrangling that 
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Baltimore Owner Carroll Rosenbloom pooh-poohed the concept of ancient rivalries. 


marked the protracted negotiations to realign the leagues. 

Over the years the resourceful Rozcllc has used a va- 
riety of ploys in dealing with his willful and often can- 
tankerous owners. To get them to accept a sensible re- 
alignment plan, he employed the old principle of logic 
known as reductio ad absurdum. This, of course, is the dis- 
proof of a proposition by demonstrating that it is absurd 
if carried to its logical conclusion. In the case at hand, the 


proposition was one advanced by several of the AFL own- 
ers, that the only true merger of their league with the more 
prestigious NFL would be a complete remix of conference 
and division lineups. 

“It would have been impossible to arrive at a satis- 
factory division of the 26 clubs into two conferences and 
six divisions by negotiation,” Rozcllc said last week. “Orig- 
inally, the joint committee of owners from the AFL and 

continued 
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THE SWITCH 




the NFL had recommended keeping the 
present alignment 1 0 teams in the A FL, 
16 in the NFL— and playing anywhere 
from 30 to 50 interleague games. We 
found out at our meeting in Palm Springs 
last March that this was unacceptable 
to the AFL owners, so we recessed, and 
when we met in New York several weeks 
ago we had almost agreed that there 
were only two reasonable ways to effect 
a satisfactory merger for 1970.” 

The alternatives were: 1 ) shift the two 
five-team AFL divisions into the NFL, 
thereby creating two conferences of three 
divisions each; and 2) move three NFL 
teams into the AFL so that the two 
leagues would have numerical parity, a 
situation devoutly to be wished by AFL 
owners. The original proposition, which 
in Rozelle's opinion was unworkable, 
was a total remix, by lot. of the 26 teams 
into six brand-new divisions combining 
AFL and NFL teams. 

To demonstrate to the owners the ab- 
surdity of this scheme, Rozelle conducted 
a dry run, drawing slips of paper bearing 



Paul Brown anticipates meeting Browns. 
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the names of the teams out of a hat. ' ‘This 
was a controlled drawing," Rozelle said, 
‘‘because, by the terms of the merger, cer- 
tain teams had to occupy preferred posi- 
tions. The Giants and the Jets had to be 
in different divisions for television pur- 
poses, and the same held true for the 
49ers and the Oakland Raiders. Los An- 
geles and San Francisco had to be in 
the same division, too.” 

The results of the draw were: 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Division I : Los Angeles. Miami. St. Lou- 
is and San Francisco. 

Division II: Green Bay, New Orleans. 

Pittsburgh and San Diego. 

Division III: Boston, Cincinnati. Denver, 
Detroit and the New York Giants. 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
Division IV. Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 

Division V : Baltimore. Cleveland, Dallas 
and Houston. 

Division VI Kansas City, Minnesota. 
Oakland, Washington and the New 
York Jets. 

Even the most stubborn advocates of 
total realignment quailed at the obvious 
flaws in this hypothetical arrangement. 
Three of the top N FL teams— Baltimore. 
Cleveland and Dallas — were in one di- 
vision, and the only traditional rivalry 
that was retained was Los Angeles-San 
Francisco in Division 1, and that was 
by design, not by lot. 

Having had the absurdity of total re- 
alignment graphically demonstrated, the 
recalcitrant AFL owners settled on merg- 
er by acquisition of three NFL fran- 
chises. 

This point was reached by the end of 
the first owners' meeting in New York, 
which was recessed to allow Rozelle to 
explore the feelings of 1 3 of the 16 NFL 
teams about moving into the AFL. The 
Giants, 49ers and Rams were, of course, 
locked into the NFL. 

On May 2, which was the date the 
meetings came to their unsatisfactory 
end, Rozelle had an indication from Mo- 
dell that the Browns might be willing to 
shift. "We had dinner at Chez Vito,” 
Modell said last week. “Tex Schramm 
[president of the Dallas Cowboys] and 
Pete and myself. I wasn't feeling well. 
It had been a hell of a couple of years, 
with the Player Association thing and 
the merger. Anyway, I told Pete I want- 
ed to talk to him and I said that under 
certain conditions the Browns would 
move.” 


The first condition was that, if the 
Browns moved, Pittsburgh would move 
with them into the same division: over 
the years the Browns and the Steelers 
had built up a considerable rivalry. The 
second condition was that the Browns 
would be in the same division with the 
Cincinnati Bengals, the newest of the 
AFL expansion teams, which is managed 
and coached by Paul Brown. Paul, of 
course, was the Vince Lombardi of the 
'50s when he coached Cleveland. Brown 
was fired by Modell in the fourth year 
of a 10- year contract, an act that great- 
ly aroused Brown fans. The Cleveland- 
Cincinnati rivalry would therefore be a 
natural. 

Modell didn't easily arrive at his de- 
cision to make the Browns available to 
the AFL. After he told Rozelle that the 
Browns might move, he didn’t touch his 
food and left the table five or six times 
to walk the street outside, breathing 
deeply and fighting off nausea. Later he 
went to bed but awakened at 3:30 a.m., 
went to the bathroom and fainted. When 
he regained consciousness he returned 
to bed but was sick again in the morn- 
ing. Rozelle took him to New York's 
Doctors Hospital, where it was discov- 
ered that he had suffered an ulcer 
attack. 

When the owners met again from May 
7 to May 10, Modell monitored the ses- 
sions from his hospital bed. Rozelle la- 
bored to find three teams willing to leave 
the comfortable old NFL, but Modell 
was the only owner who evinced any will- 
ingness to move. 

Art Rooney and his son Dan, who 
own the Pittsburgh Steelers, met with 
Modell in his hospital room and, over- 
coming a sentimental attachment to the 
NFL that had been nurtured by 35 years 
in the league, finally agreed to go with 
Modell. Rozelle then needed to find only 
one more team that was willing to move 
and that the AFL would accept. He even- 
tually settled upon the Baltimore Colts, 
whose owner, Carroll Rosenbloom. had 
told him that if all else failed the Colts 
would go. 

"I wanted to get in the same division 
with the Jets," Rosenbloom explained 
last week. "I think that it's an instant 
rivalry of tremendous interest, and we 
have a score to settle. And then I think, 
looking ahead, that most owners place 
too much importance on traditional ri- 
valries which are not really that tra- 
ditional. In the last couple of years we 


have built up a tremendous rivalry with 
the Rams, but four or five years ago 
our Rams game was just another game. 
It became important when the Rams be- 
gan challenging for the championship 
of the West. In the years to come other 
rivalries will build the same way. In five 
years no one will care — or remember — 
what the rivalries were before the merg- 
er took place.” 

When Rozclle called Rosenbloom into 
his office on May 9 and told him that 
the AFL would accept Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh in one AFL division if the 
Colts were agreeable to moving into an- 
other, the farsighted Rosenbloom agreed. 
“I expect that in the years to come, 
some of the NFL clubs that turned the 
move down will regret it," he said later. 

The other NFL owners then argued 
fruitlessly on how to split themselves 
up into three divisions, finally postpon- 
ing that decision until a fourth and, hope- 
fully, final meeting, which is slated for 
June 2 and 3. Meanwhile, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh will move into a division with 
Cincinnati and Houston, giving the AFL 
the biggest stadium (82,000 capacity) in 
pro football in Cleveland and a new sta- 
dium (53,000) under construction in 
Pittsburgh. Baltimore will be in a di- 
vision with the Jets (their instant tra- 
ditional rival), Boston, Miami and Buf- 
falo. The third AFL division must be 
content to get along without an NFL 
team but it has three of the most at- 
tractive AFL clubs in Oakland. San 
Diego and Kansas City, plus Denver. 


One incentive that may have induced 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Baltimore to 
move was a sizable cash payment. This 
was arranged early in the third meet- 
ing. “I arrived at a figure I thought was 
fair, and the owners agreed," Rozelle 
said. "We got together on the figure be- 
fore we decided on which teams would 
move because we didn't want it to ap- 
pear that specific teams had been bribed 
to leave the NFL for the AFL. And by 
arriving at a figure beforehand, we said, 
in effect, ‘Take it or pay it.’ ” 

The figure is S3 million and it is pay- 
able over a five-year period. This deal 
hasn't been announced and will probably 
be denied, but it is, after all, a reason- 
able amount. The money will be paid 
by the remaining 13 NFL owners; the 
AFL owners, who shelled out $25 mil- 
lion under the terms of the merger, are 
spared the additional bite. 

Rather surprisingly. Baltimore, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh fans accepted their 
new status (as of 1970) with a good 
deal of equanimity. Modcll. resting in 
his hospital room in a great profusion 
of flowers and books that had been 
sent by well-wishers, received only one 
discordant note; a fan greeted Art as 
"Dear Benedict” and complained that 
his feelings upon learning the Browns 
would move to the AFL were much 
the same as if someone had told him 
his wife was unfaithful. After stating 
that he wanted to cancel his season tick- 
ets for 1970, the fan closed with this sen- 
timent: "By a vote of four to three, my 


family wishes you a speedy recovery." 

In retrospect it would appear that Ro- 
zelle — with the help of Modell, Rosen- 
bloom and the Rooneys— has designed 
the best of all possible realignments. The 
new setup retains the identity of the AFL 
and the NFL and the importance of the 
Super Bowl as a singular confrontation 
between the champions of the two 
leagues. It also makes the television mar- 
kets more equitable and, therefore, more 
salable. Where CBS, with the NFL, once 
had a 2-to-l margin in TV viewers in 
the city markets, the margin is now only 
7 to 5. When Rozelle starts dickering for 
Monday night TV games this summer, 
he will be talking to four potential buyers 
— CBS, NBC, ABC and Howard 
Hughes' Sports Network — and the two 
conferences will be eminently attractive, 
each on its own merits. 

Rozelle is now faced with the ul- 
timate problem. The 13 remaining NFL 
owners must decide how they are go- 
ing to realign themselves into a con- 
ference of two four-team divisions and 
one five. But Pete may have a solution 
for that, too, and this time without re- 
course to reduciio ad absurdnm. 

"There are head-to-head confronta- 
tions that would seem to make realign- 
ment by agreement almost impossible," 
he points out. “But maybe we can real- 
ly pull this one out of a hat. We'll ar- 
rive at the three or four realignments 
most nearly agreeable to the owners, then 
put them in a hat and the one I pull 
out will be it." end 



The AFL got the Browns, an instant rivalry with Cincinnati, and pro football's biggest facility, the 82 . 000 -capacity Cleveland Municipal Stadium. 
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THE PRINCE DUCKS THE BIG ONE 


The only Thoroughbred in history to remain undefeated after the first two events in the Triple Crown, Majestic 
Prince is passing up the Belmont though his Preakness victory showed high courage by WHITNEY TOWER 


T he only possible way that the Preak- 
ness could have topped the Ken- 
tucky Derby was to have a closer finish 
than the ever-narrowing neck margin by 
which Majestic Prince defeated Arts and 
Letters at Churchill Downs. Well, 
wouldn't you know — that's exactly what 
happened at Pimlico last Saturday. But 
then Trainer Johnny Longden topped 
thin news by announcing he was taking 
his horse back to California for a rest 
and would skip the Belmont Stakes. So 
Majestic Prince will not try for the Tri- 
ple Crown — and that is a great pity, how- 
ever the reasons may be evaluated. 

Longden says the Prince has had 
enough racing for a while, but will be 
back on the track in the fall and, hope- 
fully, next season. If his decision holds- 
and Owner Frank McMahon says he 
is mulling over the portents — Majestic 
Prince certainly left his audience cheer- 
ing. On another of those beautiful blue- 
sky afternoons that had the elbow-to- 
elbow throng forgetting its own discom- 
fort in the quickening anticipation of a 
keen horse race, only those who refused 
to believe that the 3-to-5 odds on Ma- 
jestic Prince were realistic went home 
disappointed. This time the handsome 
chestnut Prince came home barely a head 
in front of Arts and Letters after a breath- 
taking stretch battle and one of the fin- 
est exhibitions in recent years of Thor- 
oughbred courage and gameness. 

These two sleek runners — one already 
a public hero, the other a battling, gut- 
sy contender — gave the tumultuous 
crowd a duel that few will ever forget. 
And at the wire, just as in Kentucky, 
there was Bill Hartack on Majestic Prince 
bouncing along in that unorthodox, un- 
even riding style, outlasting the smooth, 
rhythmic Braulio Baeza on Arts and Let- 
ters. They had covered the last testing 


3/ 1 6ths of a mile in a tick or two over 

18 seconds. Although the winner's time 
of 1:55 3/5 was a second off Nashua's 
track mark, even Nashua could not shade 

19 seconds in his final run home. 

The victory, of course, made Majestic 
Prince even more of a hero — and made 
believers of a lot more Easterners who 
could not bring themselves to accept 
what they read of past performances on 
California tracks. The Prince is the only 
horse in history to come up to the Der- 
by and Preakness undefeated and then 
win both races. 

From the moment that only eight 
colts drew into the Preakness, it was 
obvious that the race would be de- 
termined by jockeys’ tactics and early 
pace. In the Derby there was no pace 
to speak of. This time, most trainers 
agreed, there would be some, even if 
it had to be provided by such “house" 
horses as Greengrass Greene and Glad's 
Flame, the latter a 96-to-l shot who 
arrived at Pimlico from West Virginia 
only seven hours before post lime. 
The speedsters, with no chance to 
win, would at least run a little for the 
first part of it. and this would give Har- 
tack and Baeza — not to mention Man- 
uel Ycaza on Top Knight and Earlie 
Fires on Jay Ray — an opportunity to 
plot their moves for the last half mile 
of real competition. 

It was a thoroughly agreeable situation 
for the "big" horses. Post position did 
not really matter for any of them. As Har- 
tack aptly put it to his trainer, Johnny 
Longden, two nights before the Preak- 
ness, “If tve have to start worrying about 
post positions now, we're really in trou- 
ble." He did not know it then, but he 
was soon to get into a little trouble him- 
self— shortly after the start of the big 
race. Top Knight drew the inside, Ma- 


jestic Prince was in the No. 5 stall, and 
just to his right, in the sixth and sev- 
enth gates respectively, were Arts and 
Letters and Al Hattab. Trouble started 
immediately after the gates sprung open 
when Majestic Prince and Arts and Let- 
ters veered into each other. It did not 
bother either of them noticeably, but it 
set the stage for what was to come a 
few moments later, an encounter that 
ultimately led to a foul claim by Baeza 
against Hartack. 

The field of eight came by the stands 
the first time, headed by Greengrass 
Greene and Glad’s Flame, and Ycaza 
had Top Knight on the inside in third 
place. Back of them were Majestic Prince 
and Al Hattab, with Arts and Letters 
behind and between them. What hap- 
pened then, visible only at a difficult 
angle from the stands and hardly dis- 
cernible at all to the millions watching 
on television, was what caused the con- 
tretemps between Baeza and Hartack. 
According to Baeza, Hartack brought 
Majestic Prince out slightly and "caused 
me to crowd the gray [Al Hattab], I 
had to take my horse back and lose 
stride, and by the time I could get him 
going again I know I lost at least four 
or five lengths. I cannot say whether it 
was deliberate. But if I had not taken 
back I would have run up on Al Hat- 
tab's heels and we might have gone 
down.” 

Hartack's defense to the stewards was 
that if he did indeed come out at all, it 
was because he was being forced out by 
Ycaza on Top Knight. For once Har- 
tack, who is the most explicit of all jock- 
eonltnued 

His ruddy glory and fine conformation make 
Majestic Prince the picture-book horse as he 
goes to the Pimlico post under Bill Hartack. 
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THE PRINCE DUCKS continued 


eys in a post-race analysis, was dead 
wrong. Top Knight was clearly in front 
of all of them at the time and had noth- 
ing to do with the incident. The film pa- 
trol, with its head-on footage, plainly 
shows, however, that the culprit was Al 
Hattab, who came in on Arts and Let- 
ters— rather than Majestic Prince bear- 
ing out on Arts and Letters. Maryland 
State Steward Fred Colwill said. "Har- 
tack steered as straight a course as pos- 
sible, and Al Hattab had far more to 
do with the trouble to Arts and Letters 
than Majestic Prince. If Baeza had tried 
to drive on through between them it 
could have developed into real trouble, 
I agree, but he sensed this and took 
back. It wasn't Hartack’s fault, but it 
certainly didn't help Baeza much cither.” 

Racing luck plays its part, as jock- 
eys, owners and trainers know full well. 
In the Derby, Arts and Letters had the 
luck to slip through on the inside turn- 
ing for home and still couldn’t get the 
job done. In the Preakness he had the 
misfortune to lose valuable ground short- 
ly after the start, and the story was the 
same. This time he had to go outside 
four horses on the turn for home. Con- 
sidering these factors, he may — as Baeza 
and Trainer Elliott Burch contend — have 
been the best horse, but for the second 
time in two weeks he was not the best 
stretch runner. 

After the difficulty in the clubhouse 
turn Greengrass Greene and Glad's 
Flame boiled along by themselves up 
the backstretch and were not doing too 
badly with pace, either. They had cov- 
ered the first quarter in 23 % and the 
half in 46 H, and all the while Top Knight 
was tracking them closely, with Majestic 
Prince right there, too. Arts and Let- 
ters, slipping to the inside after the "in- 
cident” to save ground, was in sixth 
place, while just behind him was Jay 
Ray, Bull Hancock’s substitute for his 
Derby third-place finisher Dike, who is 
being saved for the Belmont Stakes. Go- 
ing into the far turn, about the point 
one would expect Ycaza to put the throt- 


At the finish Majestic Prince's victory was 
dear, but after Baeza' s objection Hartack left 
the track to see the stewards, and Tommy En- 
nis, who paints the winner's colors atop the 
old clubhouse replica in the infield, had to 
wait for the verdict like everyone else. 


tie to Top Knight, nothing really hap- 
pened at all. Instead, it was Majestic 
Prince who started turning the race into 
his own show. As Glad's Flame flamed 
out and Greengrass Greene held on 
bravely, Hartack went for the lead and 
the crowd rose to cheer him on. Was it 
going to be this easy? 

Hardly. Baeza had threaded his way 
skillfully around the far turn, but now 
Arts and Letters had to go outside to 
challenge Majestic Prince once more. 
This he did in beautiful, long strides, 
and when they straightened for home, 
here at last was the duel that the crowd 
had come to see: Majestic Prince on 
the inside, with Hartack sticking him 
persistently; Baeza on the outside with 
Arts and Letters and riding with that 
clean, graceful form. And suddenly, from 
way back, just the way Dike had come 
on in the Derby in the brilliant orange 
colors of Bull Hancock's Claiborne 
Farm, there was Jay Ray with his own 
version of the stretch run. It was the 
Derby all over again, the same three 
sets of silks on the same path to a pay- 
off. But Jay Ray, a good and deserving 
third, was hardly the threat that Dike 
had been, and that left the field to Ma- 
jestic Prince and Arts and Letters. 

They gave it everything. At the eighth 
pole the Prince had it locked up, with a 
one-length lead. Arts and Letters could 
have quit, but he didn't. He dug in and 
fought, inching up all the way through 
the last few yards, until he missed by 
only a head right on the wire. One step 
past the wire Arts and Letters was in 
front, but, as Baeza later said, a half- 
grin creeping over his usually immobile 
features, “I know that — but I don't 
count it. Nobody does.” 

Arts and Letters had beaten Jay Ray 
for second place by four lengths, while 
behind the Claiborne 34-to-l shot came 
Top Knight, Al Hattab, Greengrass 
Greene, Captain Action and Glad’s 
Flame— just about the way some hand- 
icappers had picked it. The big disap- 
pointment was Top Knight, who had 
been such a star in Miami this winter. 
If he is not suffering from leg trouble, 
he is the perfect example of a colt brought 
to his 3-year-old peak at the end of 
March instead of in May or June. 

Peaks are hard to maintain, which is 
surely one of the reasons Longden has 
decided to go back to California. The 
mile-and-a-half Belmont, which is 
5/16ths longer than the Preakness and 


would follow nine races since last Nov. 
28, apparently was too much to ask of 
Majestic Prince. True, he has done noth- 
ing but win. But horsemen know you can- 
not go on this way indefinitely without 
considerable risk. While Owner Frank 
McMahon admitted that the temptation 
of a Triple Crown was difficult to re- 
fuse, Breeder Leslie Combs made it an ill- 
kept secret that someday he wants Ma- 
jestic Prince to come home and stand 
at stud at Spendthrift Farm as the only 
undefeated champion of modem times. 
"He's raced a lot and he's worked hard 
between his races,” said Combs. "He 
won’t run in the Belmont if I have any- 
thing to do with it.” 

Majestic Prince, at the moment, is an 
undefeated champion in the eyes of the 
American racing public. He may indeed 
be a great horse as well. Native Danc- 
er, his grandsire, didn’t always beat his 
opposition by much, but he nearly al- 
ways got the job done nonetheless. Six- 
teen years ago this week, coming back 
after the only defeat in a 22-race career, 
the Dancer won his Preakness by a slim 
neck. He was on the threshold of great- 
ness, a status he gained shortly by win- 
ning the Belmont. 

Native Dancer was one of several great 
and near-great Thoroughbreds, who, in 
a sense, found themselves "belonging” 
to the American public. They deserved , 
the opportunity to face the best avail- 
able opposition under the most demand- 
ing conditions, and if they still retained 
their winning form — in the way of a 
Kelso or a Dr. Fager — they secured their 
place in racing history. This opportunity 
lies before Majestic Prince. If he is kept 
out of the Belmont Stakes three weeks 
hence because, as some suspect, he has a 
minor physical problem, protecting him 
is obviously of prime importance. But if 
the Prince's brain trust of Combs, Mc- 
Mahon and Longden (and possibly even 
Hartack) is declining an invitation for the 
mile-and-a-half showdown against Arts 
and Letters and Dike for fear that he 
might be beaten, this can hardly be de- 
scribed as sportsmanship. Nor is it in any 
way fair to Majestic Prince to lose the 
chance to become the ninth Triple Crown 
winner. This week a lot of horsemen, 
along with racegoers and general sports 
fans, stand ready to agree with one train- 
er who said in Baltimore last Saturday 
night, “What kind of a champion can 
Majestic Prince be if he doesn’t win at a 
mile and a half?” end 
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A RAIN CHECK ON SPEED AT INDY 


The only record Indianapolis produced on this year's first qualifying weekend for the 500 was a rainout — but even 
so it was clear that the swift, though fragile. Fords of Foyt and Andretti would be favored by KIM CHAPIN 


G asoline Alley at the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway is a place where 
mechanics lovingly tweak $50,000 racing 
machines, flamboyant owners hold court 
and drivers play gin, shoot craps or oth- 
erwise pass the nervous, idle hours dur- 
ing the long days that precede the 500. 
Gasoline Alley is also a nice place to go 
when it is raining, and that is where 
most everybody was last weekend, when 
time trials to determine the 33 starting 
positions for the 53rd 500 were supposed 
to begin. But as Singer O. C. Smith, 
who knows his little green apples, sug- 
gests, it docs rain in Indianapolis — and 
in the spring as well as in the summer- 
time. On Saturday, when the interesting 
questions that had been posed since the 
Speedway opened May I were due to 
be answered, the only thing running on 
the 216-mile track was water. 

Despite the morning's continuous 
drizzle, about 150,000 spectators poured 
into the Speedway, and most did not 
pour out again until 5:30 p.m., when 
Chief Steward Harlan Fengler called it 
a day. For their patience the fans got 
just one attempted qualifying run. That 
was by Leon Duray (Jigger) Sirois, a 
rookie from nearby Hammond. Ind. At 
4:10 p.m., after a break in the rain had 
allowed the track to dry, Sirois, who 
had drawn the No. 1 qualifying posi- 
tion, completed his four-lap run. His 
crew, however, decided not to accept 
his time but to try again later, since it 
would have been nearly as slow as the 
qualifying speed of the slowest car in 
last year's race, and Sirois probably 
would have been the first pole sitter in 
Indy history to be bumped from the start- 
ing field. After Sirois finished, having 
blown forever his chance for a place in 
the record book, asterisk and all, the 
rains returned to frustrate drivers and 
fans. 

On Sunday the crowd was down sharp- 
ly and the weather was wet again, so 
for the first time ever the first qualifying 
weekend was entirely washed out. This 
meant that nobody will get another 


chance to qualify until this weekend. 
“The pressure will be on,” said defend- 
ing champion Bobby Unser. He might 
have added not only to qualify but to 
get the cars properly set up for the race 
itself, less than a week later. 

But even if Speedway Owner Tony 
Hulman himself has to fill out the start- 
ing field (allowable as a last resort), noth- 
ing will shake the trackside conviction 
that this year's race is quietly shaping 
up as the most competitive in recent 
years — not forgetting the 1968 event, 
which was one of the best. (For sure 
this one will be the richest. Prize, lap 
and accessory money will bring the to- 
tal to nearly $800,000.) 

This is a year of consolidation at the 
Speedway: there are no turbines to shake 
the Establishment, no steam cars to shat- 
ter it completely. Nearly every team of 
importance is using fairly conventional 
equipment, which means cither a Ford 
or Offenhauser turbocharged engine 
mounted in the rear of a rather familiar 
chassis. The four fastest cars in practice 
were all Ford-powered, and the first two 
belonged to drivers who have vied, with 
varying degrees of cordiality, for suprem- 
acy in the United States Auto Club's 
championship division for the past five 
years — Mario Andretti and A. J. Foyt. 
Andretti, the diminutive Italian-born 
driver who dazzled Indy in 1965 by qual- 
ifying fourth and finishing third, and 
who took the USAC driving title away 
from Foyt in 1965 and 1966, showed 
up in a wedge-shaped, four-wheel-drive 
Lotus owned by the old turbine terror 
Andy Granatelli. Since his first year An- 
dretti has had horrendous racing luck 
at the Speedway, and if two negatives 
(Granatelli has been trying to win a 500 
since 1946) make a positive, Mario is 
in. Despite sitting on the pole twice be- 
fore, Andretti has logged only 237.5 miles 
of actual Indy running since 1965. "I 
am not superstitious, and I don't be- 
lieve in jinxes in 500 racing," Mario said, 
well aware that plenty of gloomsmen 
do in fact consider him hexed. 


Foyt, a three-time winner (nobody has 
won four times), showed up with a big 
grin, immediately making everybody else 
nervous, and some immaculately pre- 
pared cars of his own conventional de- 
sign. While Andretti and other drivers 
fiddled around with rear spoilers, front 
spoilers and even side spoilers, Foyt left 
the slippery cigar shape of his Coyotes 
pretty much alone. With his two ex- 
perienced team drivers Roger McClus- 
key and George Snider— he spent a lot 
of time shut off from the tight little Gas- 
oline Alley community in three un- 
marked garages. 

On the racetrack A J. and Mario 
avoided each other. Foyt had the early 
edge in speed, but on May 12 Andretti 
did the year's first 170-mph lap. By the 
week's end he was up to 171.789 mph 
while Foyt had climbed to 170 908, all 
amid speculation that one, or both, were 
sandbagging and would do maybe some 
174-mph laps when things got really se- 
rious during qualifications. 

McCluskey got into the high numbers, 
too, finishing practice with a 170.283 
lap. In the fourth fastest Ford, a four- 
wheel drive Lola owned by Parnelli Jones 
and prepared by Foyt’s former chief 
mechanic, George Bignotti, Al Unser 
looked formidable — until late Saturday 
afternoon, when he broke his left leg 
just above the ankle in a motorcycle 
spill behind the garage area. Possible re- 
placements for Unser were Jackie Stew- 
art, the Scotsman who nearly won the 
500 in 1966 and currently leads the Grand 
Prix point standings, New Zealand's 
Chris Amon, America’s Carl Williams — 
or possibly Jones himself. 

The Fords unquestionably have the 
early speed; whether they can last for 
500 miles is the big question. In prac- 
tice a number of the engines have failed 
and have had to be replaced. It was a tur- 
bocharged Offy driven by Bobby Unser, 
of course, which won last year, and al- 
though the best Offy practice speed this 
May was nearly four miles an hour slow- 
er than Andretti's, the old four-bangers 


might be the only cars left on the track 
by late afternoon on race day. 

The fastest Offenhauser is the yellow 
and red No. 4 of Lloyd Ruby, a vet- 
eran of nine 500s who has run more com- 
petitive Indy miles — 3,902.5 — than any 
other active driver and feels he should 
already have two victories to his credit. 
In 1966 he was black-flagged while hold- 
ing a 48-second lead with 50 laps to go, 
and he was leading late in the race last 
year when an electrical coil flukishly 
came unglued. The quiet Texan, who at 
41 claims he still races only because he 
doesn’t want to go to work, believes 
the Fords will break, but he admits, "The 
Fords are faster. I'll have to draft to 
stay with the leaders.” 

Other contenders are Joe Leonard, last 
year's turbine hero, now driving a Ford 
for Smokey Yunick; Dan Gurney, the 
All-America dimple, who will try again 
in an updated version of his stock-block 
Ford which finished second last year, 
and Mark Donohue, driving a Roger 
Penske-prepared Offy Lola. At 167.069 
mph Donohue is already the second fast- 
est rookie in Speedway history. 

So far, at least, the foreign contingent 
is amazingly out of the picture. Gra- 
ham Hill, the 1966 winner, could not 
get his Lotus-Ford, a sister car of An- 
dretti's, beyond 162 mph, and Denis 
Hulme, driving Gurney's second car, 
wasn’t much faster. Neither was at the 
Speedway last weekend, but rather fight- 
ing for world championship points in 
the Monaco Grand Prix (which Hill 
won). They were perhaps the only peo- 
ple connected with the 500 who were 
happy with the rains. 

Jochen Rindt is supposed to drive a 
Lotus-Ford, but he is still recovering 
from injuries suffered during the Span- 
ish Grand Prix three weeks ago. Jack 
Brabham has two cars entered, one to 
be driven by rookie Peter Revson. but 
probably won’t drive himself. 

The importance of the entire month's 
pre-race activity, normally highlighted 
by two full qualification weekends, is 
debatable. Purists argue that the Speed- 
way is a testing ground, and that the 
long hours and tedious days are nec- 
essary to bring along the intricate pieces 
of machinery at the proper pace. And, 
as one Indianapolis native said, "Indy 
is more than just the race, Even if you 
try to ignore it, you can’t. It's like a cir- 
cus. You just gel caught up, and in the 
end you can't fight it.” 



The month begins slowly, peaks for 
qualifications, then takes a breather be- 
fore the final, nervous push which leads 
to the race itself. The regimented for- 
mality of track procedure especially an- 
noys the Europeans, who rarely take 
more than a few days to practice for 
and complete a major race. "My God,” 
said Denis Hulme, "you've got to go 
back to the garage to even load up with 
gas. In Europe we'll rebuild the whole 


bloody car in the pits. I came here on 
May 6 and didn't get on the track until 
the 1 1th.” 

No doubt Hulmeandallthe other con- 
tenders will be on the track and ready 
when it counts, on Memorial Day, and 
sometime in the middle of the afternoon 
the labors of the long, sweaty month 
will seem worthwhile, to one man at 
least. That man may well be steady old 
Lloyd Ruby. end 

FOR MORE ABOUT INDY, TURN PAGE 
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Back Home Again 
in Automaniana 


In its simplest form the 500 is 33 drivers 
attempting to keep body and soul togeth- 
er for 200 laps around the Speedw ay on a 
late spring day. Beyond that , nothing about 
it is simple at all. As the largest one-day 
sporting event in the world, seen directly 
by 300,000 people and followed at second- 
hand by millions more, it is an enormous 
enterprise in housekeeping and show biz. 
Master of the house is Anton Hulman 
Jr., the Clabber Girl-rich Hoosier gentle- 
man who orders other gentlemen to start 
their engines. Hulman commands a cadre 
of thousands, some of w hom are displayed 
on the following pages. These are people 
who share the Speedway's hours of drudg- 
ery and moments of drama, and endure 
its occasional tragedies. Hulman plows 
back his profits and nobody else gets 
rich — love is their common denominator. 


htdy is a big parade as well as a ruce: here the 1968 Fes- 
tival Queen, Mimi Littlejohn, 21, of Fort Wayne, shows the 
folks what a Hoosier beauty looks like. Speedway Owner 
Tony Hulman, who bought it from Eddie Rickenbacker in 
1946, grasps the mike over which he makes the starting com- 
mand. Hulman s improvements have brought seating capac- 
ity to 210,000. Henry Banks, director of competition for 
the U.S. Auto Club, views the 500 near the starting line. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERIC SCHH'EIKARDT 
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Highly visible in his red hat. Chief Steward Harlan 
Fengler runs the actual race. As he stalks the pit 
apron near the start-finish line, Fengler must make 
hard decisions in the heat of the moment and make 
them stick. In 1963, for example, he ruled that Par- 
tie Hi Jones — leading toward the end of the race and 
leaking oil — should not he black -flagged. Jones won; 
the late Jimmy Clark finished second, and there were 
those who tried to broil Feng/er. He toughed them out. 




Mrs. Josephine Dodson oversees the 500 
Festival, whose ornaments are a downtown 
parade, the 500 Queen and a colorful bal- 
loon race. Chief fire fighter, Cleon Reyn- 
olds (right), directs 250 men esteemed for 
their mobility, hi 1966 one of his crews 
chased the flaming racer of Bob Veith and 
put our the fire before the car came to a stop. 



Speedway Superintendent Clarence Cagle (right) gets 
llte month's 3,100 cubic yards of trash picked up. 
Car Owner J. C. Agajanian ( far right, with Driver 
Mario Andretti) is a famous member of an essential 
breed. Without patrons like Aggie to provide the cars, 
there would be no show. Jo Quinn (below), the checker- 
socked safety director, masterminds Indy's monster 
flow of fans from his homestretch tower. His record 
for disgorging 300,000 spectators is just 100 minutes. 






Automaniana continued 


The 500 also means impromptu picnics in 
the infield, the railroader's hat and wrinkled 
face of superfan Larry Bisceglia, of Long 
Beach, Calif. , who has been first in line at gate- 
opening time for 20 years; and the high and 
dry cowboy boots of another loyalist, Clyde 
DeBotkin, who comes down from Wyoming 
every year to spend the month of May. 



Obviously in good taste. Obviously new. 
Obviously lor the man who demands 
style in his life — and the 4 famous 
Wright Arch Preserver" comfort 
features on his feet. Features which 
help support the arch, help reduce 
fatigue, help relax the foot, and 
hold the shape of the shoe for 
keeps. Get it all in Style 138 — 
in beautifully grained calfskins 
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by Jack Olsen 


END-OR BEGINNING? 

When the suspected killer bears of Glacier Park were hunted down, the immediate problem was 
solved. But an ominous question still loomed: Where and when would the next attack come? 


BY 


10:45 on the morning after the bear at- 
tacks at Granite Park Chalet the Iasi guest had 
been fed, and Joan Devercaux, the young ranger- 
naturalist who had directed rescue operations, 
asked those who were going out of the park with 
her to assemble at the back of the chalet. Sixty 
people gathered for the trek. The mass exodus 
had hardly begun before the hikers encountered 
four park personnel coming up the trail toward 
them. Three were carrying rifles. Joan recognized 
the fourth as Francis Elmore, the park’s chief nat- 


uralist and her boss. He was breathing hard but 
staying abreast of his juniors. Before anyone else 
could speak, two men in the departing group ran 
up to the four and begged them not to hurt the 
bears. “They were only acting naturally,” one of 
the men said. "It was the kids who were at fault.” 
The park officials brushed by without comment 
and disappeared up the trail, and the others con- 
tinued their long downhill hike under a relentless 
summer sun. 

It was almost 2 in the afternoon before the 60 



END-OR BEGINNING? 


hikers, stopping often for the benefit of 
the older members, reached the trail head 
at Going to the Sun Highway and found 
a newly strung sign: ‘‘Trail Closed by 
Order of Park Superintendent. Danger- 
ous bear. August 13. 1967.” Another 
hour passed before the last guests had 
been shuttled back and forth to their 
cars, most of which were parked five 
miles away at Logan Pass, and at last a 
semistuporous Joan Devereaux found 
herself seated alongside a park employee 
and on the way to her trailer near the 
St. Mary entrance on the east side. 
‘‘What did you say?” she asked, dim- 
ly aware that the driver had made a 
comment. 

‘‘I said there's been another bear in- 
cident,” the man said. ‘‘They’re checking 
on it now.” 

Joan Devereaux told herself that he 
must be talking about the Granite Park 


incident; he must have heard about it 
on the radio and become confused. The 
man would find out soon enough and 
she was too tired to explain to him. 

About an hour after they passed the mot- 
ley group of hikers headed down the 
Loop Trail, the search-and-destroy mis- 
sion of park service personnel reached 
Granite Park Chalet. Each of the four 
men had his own attitude about the as- 
signment ahead, which was to kill every 
grizzly that frequented the Granite Park 
area. Francis Elmore was relieved that 
his part would consist only of tape re- 
cording the reports and measuring dis- 
tances and describing the various ven- 
ues of the attack. The other three car- 
ried high-powered rifles, and there was 
no doubt in any of their minds that 
they were to use them. Robert Wasem, 
an experienced park biologist, was more 



AND PENSIVE. RESTS BEFORE LEADING HIKERS 


or less in charge of the killing group, 
and the assignment did not sit comfort- 
ably on him. A mild, soft-spoken 
Ohioan, Wasem had the dedicated bi- 
ologist's tendency to think of the park 
as a closed receptacle full of life forms 
which must be allowed to live as nor- 
mally as possible. In such a setting man 
could be the only disruptive influence. 
Although Wasem had hunted grouse a 
few times, he did not enjoy killing. 

Cliff Martinka was a newly hired re- 
search biologist. He had just completed 
2Vi years with the Montana Fish and 
Game Department and had come to his 
new post in Glacier Park only two weeks 
before. Martinka had no compunctions 
about eliminating bears, provided, of 
course, that there were no alternatives. 
As he explained later, ‘‘I preferred to 
be involved. 1 feltcompetentenough with 
a rifle, and perhaps other less experienced 
people might not have been able to han- 
dle the situation.” The fourth member 
of the execution team was a seasonal 
ranger and wintertime high school teach- 
er named Kerel Hagen, a short, wiry 
Montanan. Still in his 30s, Hagen was 
able to hike nonstop from one end of 
the park to the other and he handled 
horses and rifles like a typical Montanan. 

The four men arrived at the chalet 
just before noon and sat down for a 
quick lunch. The atmosphere was un- 
easy in the big stone and log building; 
usually there were dozens of giddy dudes 
milling around and occupying space at 
the tables, but now there was only the 
chalet staff. 

Wasem asked Tom Walton, the cha- 
let resident manager, to describe the bear 
situation, and the young man from Ida- 
ho said that as far as he knew there 
were only two bears: a big silvertip that 
came around 9 or 9:30 at night and a 
smaller brownish bear that arrived later 
and chased the silvertip away. The rang- 
ers told Walton that both bears would 
have to be killed. 

While Francis Elmore went to work 
with his measuring tapes and his cam- 
era and his recorder, the other three 
men took their rifles and reconnoitered 
the area around the chalet. For several 
hours they saw nothing out of the or- 
dinary, but at about 4 o’clock a grizzly 
and a single cub were picked up in the 
binocularsat a rangeof almosttwomiles. 
Tom Walton took a look and said that 
he had never seen this pair before. The 
hunters glassed the animals off and on 
continued 
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If elegance is understatement, 

you’re looking at the understatement of the year. 


Impala Custom Coupe. 

Even sounds exclusive, doesn’t it? Like some- 
thing outrageously expensive, made for the "I- 
a lways-go-first-class’ ' individuals. 

To the first-class part: yes. But outrageously 
expensive? Hardly. Chevrolet builds it. 

Now look again. At what makes the Custom 
Coupe elegant. At the distinctive roof line, so 
like a limousine. At its full door-glass styling. 
At its massive grille. 


But Impala’s good taste also comes from what 
we left off: the rampant slashes of chrome some 
cars tack on to justify their price, i We've got 
a name for cars that claim they’re in the same 
class. Social climbers. ) 

Impala Custom Coupe is just what it sounds 
like. And, certainly, the people 
who buy it have money to 
spend. On other things. 

Putting you first, keeps us first. 
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until 6:30, when they disappeared into 
the scrub. 

By 8:30 that night the three hunters 
were staked out under the clotheslines 
behind the chalet waiting for the sil- 
vertip, which was known as Bear No. 1. 
The garbage dump had been baited with 
a gallon glob of bread dough laced with 
half a pound of bacon. Walton and 
Ross Luding, the concessionaire, stood 
by with powerful flashlights, and sev- 
eral times they focused the beams on 
the dump so the hunters could twist their 
scopes in. The range was about 50 yards: 
the men had comfortable shooting 
stances in canvas chairs and no one 
doubted what was going to happen to 
each bear that appeared. 

Shortly after 9, someone came running 
out the back door with the news that 
the aggressive smaller bear — No. 2 — was 
down at the bottom of the draw that 
led from Granite Park campground and 
appeared to be headed up to the dump. 
Minutes passed, and the rangers pushed 
their safeties off and on nervously, but 
no bear arrived. 

By now it was dark except for a slight 
glow from a quarter moon tinted yellow- 
orange by a thin film of smoke from dis- 
tant fires. The men sat quietly, their ri- 
fles in their laps. At a few minutes after 
10 a large silhouette lumbered into the 
gully and began scrambling up toward 
the dump. Instantly Walton and Lud- 
ing caught the animal in their big flash- 
lights and were surprised to see that it 
was not the small grizzly, No. 2, but 
the beautiful silvertip, No. 1. Wasem 
whispered, “One. Two. Three!" and each 
man fired. The bear staggered and fell 
to the ground, and another volley of bul- 
lets slammed into its body. The animal 
thrashed about for a few seconds and 
lay still, its eyes gleaming like bright 
red reflectors in the direct beams of the 
flashlights. From the balcony above a 
young girl began to sob violently. 

About 1 5 minutes later the firing squad 
could hear a snorting sound from be- 
low the dump, and Walton whispered, 
"That’ll be No. 2.” When they were 
sure the animal had reached the bread 
dough, Walton and Luding switched on 
their high beams and caught the small- 
er bear in a cross pattern. The animal 
looked up briefly and resumed eating — 
performing in the glow of spotlights 
was not a new experience. This time 
Hagen barked out the count. On “two" 
the bear looked up again, and on “three" 


the rifles sounded and the animal cat- 
apulted into the air and came down heav- 
ily. The three men fired again and now 
both bears lay side by side in death. 

“That's it?" Wasem asked. 

“That’s it," Walton said, and the men 
ran across the ravine. They found that 
Bear No. 1 was a female of about 350 
pounds; No. 2 was also a female, but it 
weighed about 100 pounds less than the 
silvertip. Martinka and Wasem poked 
flashlights into the bears’ mouths and 
spread their claws looking for signs of 
guilt, but there was not so much as a 
speck of flesh or blood on either of them. 
The biologists opened the stomachs and 
looked for human hair or strips of cloth 
or skin, but all that was visible was the 
half-digested remains of leaves and ber- 
ries. The team returned to the chalet to 
report their kills. Everyone was asleep 
by 11 o’clock. Shortly afterward the 
newspapers and wire services received 
the word from ranger headquarters. It 
was a positive — but absolutely unsub- 
stantiated — report: the killer bear of 
Granite Park was dead. 

On Monday, Aug. 14, seasonal Ranger 
Bert Gildart was ordered to report to 
headquarters. He had no doubt about 
why. Sometime before he had executed 
a troublesome bear on instructions 
from his superiors and now he could 
guess what the new job was and why 
Leonard Landa was to be his partner. 
Landa knew the Trout Lake area; it 
was part of his responsibility to patrol 
Trout and Arrow Lakes. Gildart knew 
bears and guns and how to track and 
kill. The two of them formed the log- 
ical assassination squad for the Trout 
Lake bear, and so they showed up at 
headquarters at 8 a m. Monday, Aug. 
14, fully armed. 

The two young rangers checked in with 
the chief ranger's office and waited for 
instructions. At 9 a.m. they were still 
waiting. By now all available ranger ex- 
ecutives had arrived and they kept walk- 
ing back and forth past Gildart and 
Landa at high speed, saying nothing. 

Now it was 10 and the two men had 
been curbing their impatience for two 
hours and still no one was paying any 
attention to them. The pace in the hand- 
some new headquarters building had 
become more frenetic. High officials 
dashed in and out of the offices of high- 
er officials, and vice versa. Telephones 
jangled and secretaries raced up and 


down the long hall to whisper in their 
bosses’ ears. Gildart and Landa began 
to get the impression that no concrete 
steps would be taken until orders came 
from someone outside the park head- 
quarters, perhaps someone as far away 
as the Department of the Interior build- 
ing in Washington, D.C. It was after 11 
when they were finally instructed to hike 
into Trout and Arrow Lakes by way of 
the Lake McDonald Trail and to kill 
every grizzly bear they encountered. 

The two rangers got into their pick- 
up truck, already loaded with camping 
gear, and roared down the road toward 
the Trout Lake trail head. They were 
on the way over Howe Ridge by noon, 
moving slowly and methodically, study- 
ing the terrain. Sometimes they made 
wide detours to specific vantage points, 
but after four hours of silent stalking 
and glassing every square inch of vis- 
ible territory, they had seen neither 
grizzly nor sign. It was 4 p.m. before 
they dropped down into the Trout Lake 
area and found their first bear scat. It 
was still fresh and in the middle of it 
was a tiny white bone. Gildart took a 
closer look and saw that the bone was 
from a small mammal, perhaps a ground 
squirrel or a chipmunk. 

The two hunters poked holes in sev- 
eral cans of salmon and walked around 
the logjam campsite distributing the ar- 
omatic juice on the ground. Then they 
spread bits of the delicacy near the fire 
grate and the open beach where the hot 
sun could do its work. Gildart and Lan- 
da waited expectantly for the bear to 
come out of the underbrush, as it had 
so many times before. But when the griz- 
zly did not appear after several hours, 
Landa suggested that it might make more 
sense to search around the area, return- 
ing from time to time to the campsite 
to see if the bear had showed up, and 
the two men thus occupied themselves 
until early evening. When the sun 
dropped behind Rogers Peak they de- 
cided that the bear might have moved 
uptrail toward Arrow Lake, and since 
they intended to camp at the Arrow Lake 
shelter cabin that night they began a 
slow hunt toward the north, always stay- 
ing near the narrow trail that ran through 
high walls of berry bushes and trees. 
They had gone about a mile up Trout 
Lake when they began to notice fresh 
bear tracks and scats at almost regular 
intervals, but they had mistimed their 
departure. All at once night closed down 

continued 
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on them. There could be no more hunt- 
ing in the darkness. They were hit with 
the chilling realization that they had in- 
advertently switched roles with the kill- 
er bear and now they had to get to the 
shelter cabin as quickly as possible. There 
was no doubt in their minds that the 
bear had fled in this direction and no 
doubt that it would attack human be- 
ings, and the two young rangers broke 
into a jog, stumbling into bushes and 
stopping occasionally to probe for the 
lost trail with their flashlights. 

The shelter cabin was empty; the trail 
had been closed by order of the park su- 
perintendent and the two men had the 20- 
by- 10-foot room all to themselves. They 
brought in a supply of water from the 
stream just down the bank, one of them 
doing the carrying while the other stood 
guard with a rifle, and after a short snack 
and a radio report to headquarters de- 
scribing their futile day, the two men 
went to sleep. 

Shortly after dawn on this same Mon- 
day biologist Cliff Martinka was study- 
ing the carcasses of the two bears at 
Granite Park when he realized that the 
bread dough and bacon strips were gone 
from the dump. At first he thought that 
there must be thousands of hungry 
ground squirrels and other small mam- 
mals around the area, but he discarded 
the idea almost as quickly as it came to 
him. Only a big animal could have done 
away with so much food in just a few 
nighttime hours. Once again he asked 
Tom Walton if there were any other 
bears that came to the garbage dump 
and once again Walton said that there 
were no others. Earlier, when there had 
been snow on the ground, the tracks of 
an adult bear with two cubs had been 
seen often but, Walton said, there had 
been no trace of this bear family for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Shortly after 2 p.m. the tall, redhaired 
Dave Shea came up the trail carrying a 
rifle. He was listed on the park records 
as Wasem’s assistant, and headquarters 
had ordered him to interrupt an elk re- 
search project on the Belly River and 
join his boss at Granite Park. When the 
young seasonal ranger-biologist saw the 
two bear carcasses lying behind the cha- 
let, he said, ’’Where are the other ones?” 

“What other ones?" Wasem asked. 

“There’s a sow with two cubs that 
comes late at night," Shea said. “Bert 
Gildart and I saw them here last week.” 


Martinka and Wasem exchanged 
meaningful glances, and after dinner the 
firing squad, now augmented by Shea, 
again took up its position behind the cha- 
let. There was no garbage at the dump, 
but the bodies of the two dead bears 
lay redolent in the moonlight, and now 
and then Luding and Walton poked their 
light beams around to sec if anything 
had begun to gnaw at them. Nine o’clock 
passed, and 10, but Dave Shea had said 
the sow and cubs had not arrived until 
nearly midnight the week before, and if 
they came at all it would probably be 
an hour or so later. A few of the hunt- 
ers went to bed and left instructions that 
they be called at the first sign of the 
bears. At 10:30 a woofing sound came 
from the draw below the chalet and the 
alarm went out to awaken the riflemen. 
For a few seconds cubs could be heard 
squealing, but then the squealing turned 
into bawling and bawling into the woof- 
ing grunts that grizzlies make when they 
are ready to fight. The woofing and bawl- 
ing sounds continued, but now they were 
plainly moving away. 

Just before 1 a.m. Shea thought he 
heard a shuffling sound coming from 
the path that led from the trail cabin to 
the chalet. He strained to hear and made 
out a low cough. He slipped back in- 
side the chalet to awaken the crew. For 
a few minutes there was no sound ex- 
cept the breathing of the men. Then a 
large shadowy form began to infiltrate 
its way across the open gully between 
the chalet and the dump, and Elmore 
and Wasem flipped on their lights. They 
picked up the outline of a medium-sized 
grizzly about five feet from the dump, 
and Hagen snapped, “One! Two! 
Three!” and all the guns sounded to- 
gether. The bear spun around wildly and 
began to bawl at the cubs. The lights 
stayed sharply on the adult bear and an- 
other volley sent it sprawling and flop- 
ping to the ground. 

When the last reverberation had come 
back from the surrounding mountains 
and died away, another sound could be 
heard from the hillside above the dump. 
The two cubs were running away, whim- 
pering and bawling. 

Everyone rushed across the ravine to 
inspect the latest kill. Martinka dropped 
to his knees and examined the bear’s 
paws. There was a reddish substance that 
looked to be blood matted in the hairy 
spaces between claws. A pad hung from 
one of the hind paws like a loose edge 


of half sole, and the biologist realized 
that the old injury must have kept the 
bear in constant pain. Quickly he ran 
the salient facts through his brain: the 
bear apparently was in the habit of com- 
ing to the dump after the chalet had 
closed for the night, at about the same 
time that Julie Helgeson had been killed; 
the bear was a sow with cubs and this was 
the most volatile kind of grizzly; the 
bear's ripped foot would have kept it in 
an angry mood and the bear was blood- 
stained. Kneeling alongside the carcass. 
Martinka looked up at the others and 
said, "We got her. This is the one." Was- 
em cut into the stomach and found undi- 
gested bread dough, and pictures were 
snapped and measurements taken. Twen- 
ty-four hours after the word had gone out 
that the killer bear was dead, the killer 
bear was dead. Or was it? 

At the Arrow Lake shelter cabin, Gil- 
dart woke up at 4 a.m. on Tuesday, 
and he shook Landa. Both men pecked 
through the door into the black night. 
They agreed that there was nothing to 
be done until daylight, and for two hours 
they lay on their cots refining their hunt- 
ing plans for the day. Just before 6 Gil- 
dart opened the door of the cabin and 
took a few paces toward the stream that 
ran just in front, and out of the shad- 
ows to his right he thought he detected 
movement. The young ranger stopped 
and turned his head slowly toward the 
north. At first he could see nothing; night 
and day were still a blend, and visibility 
was slight. But as he peered toward a 
bend in the trail about 30 or 40 feet 
away, he made out what appeared to 
be an expanse of fur. Then a grizzly 
bear, humped and unmistakable, padded 
out of the brush toward him. “Bring 
the rifles out!” he shouted to Landa. 
“Here’s the bear!" 

At the sound of the human voice the 
animal halted, made a few shuffling 
movements with its front feet as though 
it were going to continue and then slipped 
sideways into the thick brush that grew 
along the steep banks of Camas Creek. 

Landa thrust the .30-06 into Gildart’s 
hands and said. "You’re not kidding 
around, are you?” 

“No,” Gildart said. "There's a bear 
right out there." 

The two men stood side by side fac- 
ing the place where the stream bank 
dropped six or eight feet straight down. 
Neither man spoke and there was not a 
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sound, not even the rustle of a leaf. The 
busy stream seemed muted. Two or three 
minutes passed, and then Gildart said 
softly, “There he is!” 

Landa squinted into the half-light, saw 
the grizzly and said with awe: “Look 
at that head!" 

The bear had worked its way down- 
stream until it was underneath the bank 
directly in front of the shelter cabin, 
and now it was looking over the edge 
of the bank, reconnoitering, turning its 
head slowly from side to side as though 
trying to pick up a scent. Once the an- 
imal seemed to be trying to brace itself 
for a push up and over the bank, but 
then the head and shoulders slipped back 
out of sight and Landa said, “Let's 
don't let him get away!” 

Seconds passed, and inch by inch the 
head began to rise again above the bank. 
When its eyes were in sight, the bear 
made a sudden upward thrust that ex- 
posed its neck and shoulders, and Gil- 
dart took a step forward to shorten the 
range. At this motion, the bear slipped 
quickly from sight again and Gildart 
backed off. More seconds passed, then 
the bear was in violent motion, hauling 
itself up and over the bank to charge. Gil- 
dart fired at a range of less than 20 
feet. Almost in the same split second Lan- 
da's .300 H&H Magnum went off and 
the bear did a giant back dive and fell 
heavily into the bottom of the gulch. 

Gildart rushed across the clearing to- 
ward the stream and Landa followed 
him down. Instantly the two experienced 
hunters knew the bear was dead. There 
were two jagged holes seeping blood, 
one in the chest and one in the head; ei- 
ther would have been fatal. Gildart 
dropped to his hands and knees and 
saw that the bear was a brownish-col- 
ored old sow with worn-down molars 
and a thin scrawny body. 

After they radioed headquarters that 
they had killed a bear, the two men sat 
in the little shelter cabin and wondered 
whether they had shot the right grizzly. 
Gildart said he was sure they had. 

“What makes you so sure?” Landa 
asked. 

“Well, what do you think she was 
doing around the cabin this morning?” 
Gildart said. “She was stalking us. And 
that's not normal for a grizzly.” 

The rangers at Granite Park Chalet 
maintained their watch through the rest 
of the dark hours of Tuesday morning, 
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on the off chance that there was still an- 
other bear coming into the dump at 
night, but they heard nothing except the 
soft sighing of a light breeze and the oc- 
casional distant bawling of the cubs. 
Wasem drew the final shift, from 4 to 6 
a.m., and he heard nothing whatever. 
I le sat on the upper balcony and won- 
dered where the cubs had gone and what 
would happen to them now their moth- 
er was dead. He was thankful that no 
one, in the wild excitement of the shoot- 
ing, had pegged a bullet at the young 
bears. By now they were eight or nine 
months old and weaned to a normal 
diet, and there was reason to believe 
they had a chance for survival. 

With his assistant, Dave Shea, Was- 
em started down toward the trail cabin 
at about 7:30 to get some rope to drag 
the carcasses away. The two men had 
gone a short distance when Shea heard 
a bawling noise and spotted the cubs 
on some rocks about 150 yards below 
the chalet in the draw that led to the 
campground. Shea turned toward the 
chalet and saw Cliff Martinka several 
hundred yards away. As Shea and Was- 
em ran across the rocky ground near tim- 
bcrline, shots rang out. Both men looked 
up and saw that Martinka was taking 
aim for another shot at the young bears. 
Now the cubs headed for the far edge 
of the bench and the underbrush that 
ran down the hill on the other side. Mar- 
tinka fired a few more times, but soon 
the bears were gone. In the bushes not 
far from where Julie Helgeson had been 
killed, Wasem and Shea found fresh 
spots of blood and they knew that one 
of the cubs had been wounded. 

Just before noon a helicopter arrived 
at Granite Park Chalet with two cases 
of lye. The park service wanted to has- 
ten the complete eradication of the car- 
casses of Bear No. 1 and Bear No. 2 
before other grizzlies were attracted by 
the smell. The carcass of the third bear, 
thought to be the killer, was stuffed into 
the cabin of the helicopter, and Mar- 
tinka, Elmore and Hagen climbed in- 
side with it for the return to headquar- 
ters. Later in the day Martinka was or- 
dered to fly into Arrow Lake and ex- 
amine a bear shot by Bert Gildart and 
Leonard Landa. The pilot landed about 
half a mile away, and Martinka had (o 
bushwhack his way to the shelter cabin. 
He found the grizzly lying where it had 
been shot; he removed the head and 
paws for evidence and took a single slice 
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into the dead animal's stomach. Undi- 
gested matter oozed out and in the mid- 
dle of it was a ball of hair. 

By Wednesday morning, four days af- 
ter the double killings, Wasem and Shea 
were the only representatives of the Na- 
tional Park Service at Granite Park Cha- 
let, and since no grizzlies had been sight- 
ed after Monday night, they decided that 
the mission had been accomplished. 
Wasem radioed the chief ranger’s of- 
fice, learned the trails into the chalet 
were closed and received permission to 
hike out via the Alder Trail to Logan 
Pass. Before the two biologists departed, 
they sprinkled lye on the carcasses of the 
dead bears. The bawling cubs had been 
hanging around the corpses and appar- 
ently would not leave until both grizzlies 
had been converted into dust. At 10:15 
a.m. Wasem and Shea tightened the 
hitches in their packs and said goodby to 
the overwrought staff of the chalet. The 
two men had not gone far along the trail 
when they came to a high point, and they 
stopped to take a last look at the wooded 
valley below. ‘‘There they are!” Wasem 
said, pointing to a narrow stream far 
down the slope. The two cubs were run- 
ning along the banks, and every few min- 
utes one of them would dip its head in the 
water and shake it vigorously from side 
to side. Shea pulled out his binoculars for 
a better look. He saw that part of the 
cub’s jaw had been shot away. ‘‘Let's 
go," he said to Wasem, and the two sad- 
dened biologists resumed their long walk 
back to civilization. 

For weeks after the killings Glacier 
National Park remained in a state of 
shock. The unthinkable had happened; 
the impossible had become possible and 
the wondrous world of glaciers and lim- 
ber pines and water shrews and wol- 
verines and grizzlies now had new and 
indefinable dimensions. 

At ranger headquarters for months 
afterward the slightest mention of the 
case was enough to send executives dash- 
ing from office to office for consultation, 
preening the files by the hours, and re- 
peatedly dialing Washington for guid- 
ance. The press, along with the general 
public, was barred from the venues of 
the tragedies, and the facts that were 
hand-fed to newsmen seemed to be care- 
fully selected by ranger officials for their 
irrelevance. Eventually it was learned 
that the Montana Livestock Sanitary 
Board had examined the brains of all 
continued 
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four dead bears and reported that none 
was rabid and that the blood around 
the claws of the Granite Park bear had 
been tested by the FBI and had proved 
to be of nonhuman origin. Nor was there 
any other physical evidence against the 
old sow. The FBI reported that the Trout 
Lake grizzly had in her stomach "65 
light-brown to dark-brown head hairs 
of Caucasian origin ranging from 3/4 
to 5 1/8 inches,” leaving no doubt as to 
that bear’s guilt. 

If facts were rare, theories were cheap 
and the news wires hummed with them. 
Early in the theorizing an official of the 
park had told a journalist that the 100 
or so lightning strikes less than two days 
before the killings might have crazed 
the bears and the report turned up in 
many newspapers. An interoffice memo 
in the park files congratulated the of- 
ficial on his theory: “It was a lucky 
shot in the dark,” the memo said, “and 
it looks like the public is accepting it.” 

The import of messages flowing out 
of park headquarters by the dozen was 
that somehow “the people” had caused 
the bears to attack, and “the newspa- 
pers” had blown the stories up. From 
this safe philosophical perch the park 
service was able to ignore such demand- 
ing editorials as this one in the Sunday 
Missoulian : 

“Was bear feeding allowed last sum- 
mer by park officials near the Granite 
Park Chalet in Glacier National Park? 

“Were persons allowed to camp near 
the trails used by bears going to and 
from this feeding place? 

“If feeding was not supposed to be al- 
lowed, why was the ban not enforced? 

“If there was no ban, why not? 

“It is understandable that park of- 
ficials now are full of advice on how to 
avoid trouble with bears after the awful 
events with grizzlies last summer. 

“What is unanswered is why a dan- 
gerous practice was permitted before one 
of the grizzly attacks.” 

The questions remained unanswered. 
When individual ranger officials were 
backed into a comer they would insist 
that there was no feeding of bears at 
Granite Park, that most of the garbage 
was incinerated and the rest buried or 
taken out on muleback. When that sto- 
ry crumbled in the face of reports from 
eyewitnesses to the rule violations, the 
ranger executives reverted to another sto- 
ry: that there might have been a small 
amount of feeding, but it was done fur- 
eontlnued 
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tively, without the knowledge of the Na- 
tional Park Service. ‘‘I couldn't believe 
it," said G. George Ostrom, a prize- 
winning columnist on the prizewinning 
weekly, the Hungry Horse News. '‘Here 
1 was asking a high-ranking ranger to 
describe the feeding and he told me that, 
honest to God, he couldn’t describe it 
because he didn't even know it had been 
going on. He said, ‘So help me I knew 
nothing about it or I’d have had it 
stopped right away.’ But everybody in 
the state of Montana knew about the 
feeding! Why this ranger himself had 
been up there in the summer and watched 
it from the back balcony and so had a 
lot of other park personnel, including 
all the different ranger-naturalists who 
were in there every night." 

These same rangers who now knew 
nothing about the bear shows at Granite 
Park also knew nothing about the camp- 
ground that was located in the middle of 
a foraging area for grizzlies. Diligent re- 
search uncovered only the information 
that the campground had somehow es- 
tablished itself and the materials for it 
had appeared out of nowhere. 

Almost a year went by before the park 
service issued its own report on the in- 
cidents, and by then the facts had been 
so obscured that the public was ready 
to accept anything. The unsigned report 
managed to convey the impression that 
a combination of curious events had 
caused the deaths of the two girls. The 
report admitted offhandedly that griz- 
zlies had been known to dine on table 
scraps in the park and that the Trout 
Lake bear “had obtained food several 
times earlier at the same location." but 
these two most significant of all facts 
were buried under thousands of words 
of supposition about lightning strikes, 
cosmetics, atmospheric pressures, men- 
strual cycles, availability of natural food, 
bear psychology and other extraneous 
matters. Nowhere in the report was there 
an admission that the National Park Ser- 
vice had countenanced summer-long 
feeding at Granite Park, had established 
a campground in an area that had been 
frequented for decades by feeding griz- 
zlies and had allowed a marauding bear 
to terrorize campers at Kellys Camp and 
Trout Lake for three months. 

Another question remained: after 
nearly six decades of relative innocence, 
why had Ursus arctos horribilis chosen 
a four-hour period on the morning of 
Aug. 13, 1967 to kill two 19-year-old 
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girls? Immediately a statistician began 
punching away on a computer and re- 
ported that the odds against one such 
killing on a single night were I million 
to I : the odds against two in the same 
night were 1 trillion to 1. But a com- 
puter is only as accurate as the infor- 
mation fed into it, and the primary sta- 
tistic fed into this particular computer 
was the 57-year record of no deaths from 
grizzlies. The phrase “zero out of 57" 
is arithmetically meaningless, of course, 
and can only lead to mathematical mis- 
chief. Had the computer been fed all 
the data, including the facts concerning 
the events of the summer of 1967, it 
would not have posted such long odds. 
As it was, the machine only compounded 
the mystery of the two attacks. 

To understand the simultaneity of the 
incidents, it is better to begin with an- 
cient history rather than modern math- 
ematics. Man and grizzly had been on 
a collision course for tens of thousands 
of years. At the precise second when 
the first man stepped onto the North 
American plains and the first grizzly 
looked up from his grazing to try to 
catch the scent of the pale, upright intrud- 
er, the biological alarm clocks were set. 
But why did two of them go off on a sin- 
gle night eons later? There are two rea- 
sons: by 1967 man, with his hated smell 
and his bumbling manner, was pushing 
harder and harder on the grizzly, and 
the National Park Service chose that 
summer to present the annoyed and ha- 
rassed bears with engraved invitations 
to strike. It is pure coincidence indeed 
that two grizzlies chose a few hours of 
a single night to take two victims who 
seemed to have much in common, but 
it is no coincidence at al) that the year 
in which this happened was 1967 and 
the place Glacier Park. 

Consider the grizzly’s ways and his 
insular nature. The grizzly abhors the 
very idea of man’s companionship, and 
it has taken refuge in the farthest reach- 
es of frontier Montana and Wyoming 
simply to get away from him. For a few 
decades the situation was tolerable, but 
after World War II the great bear be- 
gan to lose its freedom again. Hikers 
were beginning to march at it from all 
directions, and the grizzly retreated 
farther and farther into the dark recess- 
es of the two great parks where he was 
concentrated: Yellowstone and Glacier. 
Relief came somewhat easier in Yellow- 
stone, although bears have killed three 
continued 
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people there in 97 years. Yellowstone is 
not essentially a trail park and there 
are vast areas where no human beings 
set foot. But as the postwar years went 
on, almost a million tourists were show- 
ing up each season at Glacier Park and 
a goodly number of them were taking 
to the beautiful trails that led straight 
into the domain of the grizzly and were 
camping out in areas the bears consid- 
ered their own. Now the grizzlies were 
seeing humans wherever they turned — 
and seeing them again when they fled. 
And into this high-density area bears 
were being lured by table scraps with 
the tacit consent of the National Park 
Service. No wonder someone was killed. 

At Trout Lake the situation was only 
slightly different. Almost every visitor 
to the lake during the hot summer of 
1967 reported coming upon other hu- 
mans, and this in an area that demand- 
ed a 2,000-foot climb up and another 
1.500-foot climb down, or in the alter- 
native, a slight uphill walk of more than 
seven miles along the Camas Creek 
drainage. The berry crop was lean that 
year and the grizzlies had little choice 
but to mingle with the numerous peo- 
ple at Trout Lake. There were few other 
places where berries were available in 
quantity and there were few other places 
where grizzlies could get away from peo- 
ple anyway. And so they tried to abide 
the unpleasant man smell, and out of 
all their numbers a single aging spec- 
imen took the process one step too far. 
It became contemptuous of man, and 
even came to covet the smell and flavor 
of its only living enemy. 

One may argue that the rangers should 
have seen the problem coming, and in- 
deed there are bits and pieces of evidence 
to show they did. Still, they took no ac- 
tion, and on the face of it their negligence 
appears to have been almost criminal, al- 
most a case of bureaucratic manslaugh- 
ter. But on closer examination one finds 
that the rangers were only adhering to a 
few of the most hallowed rules of human 
behavior, the most fundamental of which 
is: “When in doubt, do nothing." Cer- 
tainly park officials were in doubt; bears 
had not killed in the entire history of the 
park — why would anyone have assumed 
they would kill that summer? 

Less than three months went by before 
the next attack in the region of Glacier 
Park. A burly 47-year-old Californian 
named Robert Gilmore was hunting on 


the north fork of the Flathead River 
just outside the park boundaries when 
a male grizzly jumped him and inflicted 
deep cuts on his face and head. The 
bear was still clawing and chewing on 
Gilmore when his companions dis- 
patched the animal with eight shots. 

The next spring a schoolteacher-nat- 
uralist named Robert Hahn was on a 
one-man hike near Siyeh Creek in Gla- 
cier Park when he spotted a grizzly sow 
and her cub at a range of several hun- 
dred yards. The 30-year-old amateur 
photographer began filming the animals 
and he became so engrossed in his work 
that he failed to realize that the bears 
were coming dangerously close. They 
were, in fact, only 65 feet away when 
Hahn stood up to signal his presence. 
The cub retreated, but the sow charged 
instantly. Hahn had barely started up a 
tree 15 feet away when the bear's jaws 
gripped his leg and wrenched him to 
the ground. The embankment was steep 
and covered with snow, and the two com- 
batants rolled and tumbled 200 feet down 
the slope before Hahn grabbed another 
tree and managed to climb out of the en- 
raged sow’s range. 

Hahn recovered without difficulty at 
Cardston Hospital across the interna- 
tional border in Canada, and from his 
bed he issued a request that the two 
bears not be hunted down and destroyed. 
“It was my fault,” he said. “I was in- 
truding in her territory and 1 had no 
right to be there." Glacier Park officials 
closed the trail for a week, found no 
sign of the two grizzlies and reopened 
it. But despite the relatively happy end- 
ing to the story of this attack, ranger ex- 
ecutives were shaken to their boottops. 
The killings of the year before could no 
longer be viewed as “flukes," as one-in- 
a-trillion shots that would never hap- 
pen again. Twice in the intervening 
months, once inside the park boundaries 
and once just outside, grizzlies had again 
committed the unthinkable. 

When Glacier Park opened for the sum- 
mer season of 1968, rangers and staff bi- 
ologists had laid down the most rig- 
orous system of bear control in Nation- 
al Park Service history. Grizzlies were 
placed on the strictest probation; If a 
bear bothered human beings more than 
once, it was to be shot summarily. Rang- 
ers had the authority to kill instantly 
any bear that showed aggressive tenden- 
cies near developed areas. When a griz- 
continued 
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zly tore the seats out of a car parked 
near Kintla Lake, it was tracked down 
and killed with no further ado. 

Dozens of other steps were taken. 
Trails were closed at the first sign of a 
grizzly. Campsites were shut down and 
reopened only when foraging grizzlies 
had moved away. Warning signs were 
posted everywhere, and information 
about bears was placed at every trail 
head. A strict “pack in, pack out” pol- 
icy was initiated; hikers had to haul out 
their empty cans and other trash, and 
one ranger was placed on permanent 
horseback patrol throughout the park 
to see that the rule was obeyed. A new 
incinerator — large enough to handle all 
the chalet's garbage — was installed. All 
unnatural sources of food, such as the 
dumps at Polebridge and Granite Park, 
were cleaned up and the park service's 
long-standing rules against feeding bears 
were strictly enforced for the first time 
in anyone’s memory. 

Ironically, the stern program of 1968 
seemed to have a more telling efTect on 
the park’s relatively harmless black 
bears. Twenty black bears were put to 
death, or about three times the sum- 
mertime average. But the grizzlies 
seemed to sense that a crackdown was 
on, and relatively few sightings were 
made. The only grizzlies to be executed 
were the one at Kintla Lake and the 
cub that had been wounded the year be- 
fore at Granite Park. Early in 1968 the 
young bear was seen near Many Gla- 
cier. It was in poor physical condition, 
unable to feed properly with its shat- 
tered jaw. A ranger put the pathetic crea- 
ture out of its misery. 

To many these killings were insuffi- 
cient. For the first time in history a sub- 
stantial body of public opinion called for 
the formal annihilation of Ursus arcios 
horribilis in the continental United 
States. To be sure, the pro-grizzly sen- 
timent outweighed the anti-grizzly sen- 
timent, but no one could remember a 
time when so many people were willing 
to stand up and demand that the an- 
imal be put to death. 

Defenders of the great bear answered 
by quoting the National Park Service's 
mandate: “The animals indigenous to 
the parks shall be protected, restored if 
practicable and their welfare in a nat- 
ural wild state perpetuated.” The park 
might be for the people, but it was 
also for the grizzlies and wolverines 
and all the other animals which had 

continued 
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Now! Enjoy tape cartridges through your present stereo record system! 

8-Track Tape Cartridge Player 


| OUR REGULAR PRICE $69.95 | 

Yours for only 


when you join the Columbia 
Stereo Tape Cartridge Service 
by buying three cartridges now 
and agreeing to buy only sii 
additional cartridges during 
the coming year 


The richness of full stereo sound— with 
the convenience of 8-track cartridges! 


Here's the most advanced, most convenient, most 
trouble-free way for you and your family tc enjoy 
stereo music in your home — a way that frees 
you forever from records that scratch, warp and 
wear out... from reel-to-reel tapes that tangle and 
break. It's the famous Columbia 8-Track TAPE 
CARTRIDGE PLATER . , now yours, in a once-in-a- 
lifetime offer, at a truly fabulous bargain price! 

With the Columbia 8-Track Player, you'll be able 
tc enjoy full stereo fidelity, plus the effortless con- 
venience of 8-track cartridges in your home! Car- 
tridge tapes play continuously — switch automat- 
ically from track to track... and the Player pro- 
vides superb stereophonic sound reproduction right 
through your present home stereo record system! 

Our regular price for the Player is $69.95 — yet 
now, as part of this special introductory offer, you 
may take the Player for only $14.95 when you join 
the new Columbia Stereo Tape Cartridge Service 
and buy three cartridges of your choice for only 
$6.95 each. 


Your only obligation as a member of the Columbia 
Stereo Tape Cartridge Service is to purchase six 
additional cartridges during the coming year... 
music you'd probably buy anyway! The Service will 
offer you hundreds of cartridges to choose from 
. . . all described in the monthly buying guide which 
you will receive free! You'll find 8-track cartridges 
from every field of music — the best sellers from 
many different labels! You may accept the regular 
monthly selection... or take any of the other car- 
tridges offered ..or take NO cartridge at all that 
month. The choice is up to you! 

Your Own Charge Account! 

Upon enrollment, the Service will open a charge 
account in your name. You pay for your cartridges 
only after you've received them and played them. 
They will be mailed and billed to you at the regu- 
lar Service price of $6.98 (Classical and special 
cartridges somewhat higher), plus a small mailing 
and handling charge. 


Free Cartridges! 

You’ll get an additional cartridge of your choice 
FREE for every two cartridges you buy, once 
you've completed your enrollment agreement. 
That's like getting a 33V3% discount on all the 
8-track cartridges you want, for as long as you want! 

Start enjoying the advantages of listening to all 
your favorite music on 8-track cartridges! Fill in 
the coupon now, and mail it with your check or 
money order for only $14.95. Your Columbia 8- 
Track Tape Cartridge Player and the three stereo 
cartridges of your choice will be sent to you 
promptly (along with a bill to cover mailing and 
handling charges and your first three cartridges). 

[ If coupon has been removed, write T 
to Box B for full Information. J 

COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE 
CARTRIDGE SERVICE 

Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 


CHOOSE YOUR FIRST 3 CARTRIDGES! 



JOHNNY CASH 


FOISOM*^* 
PRISON 9 . 
Jackson 

^ 

■ 



6415. Folsam Prison 7150. Tone 

BJimj, The Lonf Black turnon... 

Voil, The Will .etc. is Cirmby 



COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CARTRIDGE SERVICE 
Terre Houle, Indiana 47808 

Please enroll me as a member, and send me the Columbia 
8-Track Cartridge Player described here I am enclosing 
my check or money order for $14 95 (Complete satisfac- 
tion Is guaranteed or my money will be refunded In full ) 
Also send me these three cartridges, billing me $6 95 each, 
plus mailing and handling for the Player and cartridges 
( Fill In numbers) 


1 c 


As a member of the Service, my only obligation Is to pur- 
chase as few as six additional cartridges during the com- 
ing year at the regular Service price, and I may cancel my 
membership at any time thereafter. If I continue. I am to 
receive an 8-track cartridge of my choice FREE for every 
two additional selections I purchase. 9/8C 


City If of* Zip 

If you wish to charge the cost of the Player and your first 
three cartridges, plus mailing and handling, to your credit 
card, check one and fill In your account number below . 

□ Uni-Card □ BankAmerlcard (California residents only) 

□ Diners Club □ Master Charge 

□ American Express □ Midwest Bank Card 


Icetlng Services SC- 1 1 8/S69 









Thinkofitas 
investment spending. 



Canoe by Dana. Made in France for men who make it everywhere. 

COLOGNE • SOAP • TALC • DEODORANT • SHAVING FOA.V- AFTEA-SHaVe TREATMENT • AND OTHER FINE GROOMING PRODUCTS 



We’ll bet you *5 
you can’t 
get as good a 


Classic Wax not only shines your 
the finish the best protection it can have. It's 
loaded with carnauba, the hardest wax in the world. Yet 
Classic is easy to use. Rub on lightly, then dust off; wax a 
whole car in less than an hour. Even in the sun. Classic won’t 
streak or look uneven. Try it. Send $5 for a big 1-lb. 2-oz. tin, 
good for at least six wax jobs. If Classic isn't the best wax in 
the world return the tin and we'll return your $5. How can 
you lose? Classic Products, Ltd., 2616 N, Tamarind Avenue, 
West Palm Beach, Florida 33407. 


END— OB BEGINNING? continued 

lived within its borders for centuries. 

All well and good— but the grizzly 
needs space, and the continental Unit- 
ed States no longer has the space to 
give him. If he is denied running room, 
and the human animal continues to 
bump against him in ever-increasing 
numbers, the grizzly will again maim 
and kill. The National Park Service does 
not seem certain of this fundamental fact 
nor does it seem to realize that Amer- 
ica's last frontier was eliminated on the 
morning of Aug. 13, 1967. After all the 
lessons of that long and dreadful night, 
the park service still was able to report a 
year later that “bear incidents and man- 
agement actions during 1968 continue to 
support the hypothesis that increases in 
visitor use are not reflected by increases 
in the number of bear incidents." In oth- 
er words, bears and humans, like whiskey 
and water, may be mixed in all propor- 
tions. This is the romantic approach, the 
approach of many professional wildlife 
managers who feel that all nature can be 
manipulated by their hands, who deep- 
ly admire the grizzly and do not want 
him harmed and are frenziedly flailing 
about for rationalization of their view- 
points. The fact is that grizzlies and hu- 
mans are not compatible in large num- 
bers in any circumscribed area, and a 
program that assumes the contrary is 
doomed to tragic failure. 

So long as the National Park Service 
continues to permit more and more hu- 
mans to flow willy-nilly into all the nooks 
and crannies of Glacier National Park, 
tragedy is inevitable. A summer or two, 
perhaps three or four, may pass with- 
out serious injury. But standards will 
slip, complacency and human error will 
return, and along will come another griz- 
zly that is peculiar, like the one at Trout 
Lake, or another grizzly that has been 
baited into proximity with humans and 
lost his respect and his fear, like the 
one at Granite Park. Then more hu- 
man life will be sacrificed, almost as cer- 
tainly as tamaracks lose their needles 
and beavers eat aspen bark. 

Then the grizzly will go like Arthur 
of the legend, who retired to a cave with 
his knights to wait for the world to grow 
up to his stature and ask him to return. 
The grizzly, in his own way as noble a 
king as Arthur, will not return; he will 
be lost forever, along with the wild fron- 
tier on which he lived his final few years 
as the mightiest animal of the North 
American wilderness. end 
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Where, oh where has the 
Beechcraft set gone? 


They just never seem to be home anymore. 

Like weekends. They've gone off fishing 
somewhere. Or skiing. Or camping. Or sailing or 
golfing — or something! Wherever the action is... 
they'll be there . . . always getting the most 
out of life. 

What is it with them? Wings. Look for the 
Beechcraft Musketeer in their lives. That'll be 
the difference. A Musketeer starts the excitement, 
gets you going over the traffic and out of the rut. 
A Musketeer can range nearly 1000 miles 
nonstop. A Musketeer can whip briskly along at 
speeds up to 158 mph. And this is a 


Beechcraft we're talking about, so it's fun flying 
it around just for the sake of flying it around. 
Ask any pilot. 

Get over to your Beechcraft Dealer — the one 
with a red, white and blue sign of Beechcraft 
quality and service. Have a good look at the 3 
Musketeers and the other famous Beechcrafts. 
Or for a colorful brochure, write to Beech 
Aircraft Corp., 9759 East Central, Wichita, 
Kansas 67201. 

You'll see why Beechcraft owners 
don't stay around the house all 
the time. You wouldn't either. 
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The Accutron slogan 
isn’t advertising puffery. 
It’s a law of nature. 



Accutron has the only watch movement that doesn't use 
a balance wheel. And that's why it's so accurate. Because 
nature gives balance wheel watches a bad time. 

Balance wheels are very sensitive to the Law of. Gravity, 
for example. Their rate of timekeeping is constantly chang- 
ing, depending upon the position the watch (that Is. your 
arm) happens to be in. The Accutron watch, on the other 
hand, has a negligible position error. 

Then there's the Law of Friction. 

Balance wheels have oiled bearings, unfortunately. The 
oil deteriorates, day by day, thereby increasing the fric- 
tion. And changing the rate of timekeeping. Accutron 
doesn't have this problem. Its tuning fork has no bearings, 
so timekeeping isn't dependent upon oil. 

But even if there weren’t any gravity or friction to worry 
about, Accutron would £tijj be a better watch. Because the 
tuning fork in Accutron is a more accurate timekeeper (it's 
physics) than the balance wheel. 

Now you know why Bulova can guarantee Accutron to 
within a minute a month.' We've got the Law on our side. 


by Bulova 


The most 

accurate watch 
in the world. 


"Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tolerance, if necessary, if purchased from an authorized Accutron jeweler and returned to him within one year of date of purchase. 


PEOPLE 


The proliferation of golf tour- 
naments sponsored by entertain- 
ers may reach the ultimate some- 
time in 1971 when the first an- 
nual Jackie Gleason golf tour- 
nament is scheduled to take 
place near Fort Lauderdale. 
Right now, the tournament is 
supposed to have a S300.000 
purse with S75.000 going to the 
winner, but Gleason says, "We 
will top whatever prize money is 
being offered elsewhere." Such 
an extravaganza cannot be held 
just anywhere, so Gleason, him- 
self a golf addict of long stand- 
ing, is planning what is billed as 
‘‘the most elaborate golf facility 
in the world" — a par-72, 455- 
acre course that can be stretched 
out to play 8,029 yards and will 
cost around S50 million. With 
permanent camera locations at 
all 18 holes and elevated walk- 
ways for spectators, the course is 
designed with TV in mind, even 
to the point of flower beds and 
rock gardens for the color cam- 
eras. The course's name? The 
Great One, what else? 

Comedian Joe E. Lewis has what 
might be called the evening line 
on female jockeys. Says Joe E.. 
as reported by Columnist Leon- 
ard Lyons: “Some men have 
been ruined by women and some 
men by horses. Now we have a 
parlay. . . 

♦ A Pierre Trudeau he is not, 
but neither is Georges Pompidou, 
who has a good shot at becom- 
ing the next president of France, 
what you would call a sedentary 
statesman. Until he had a bad 
accident in 1958, Pompidou was 
such a good skier that he gave 
his wife Claude ‘‘an inferiority 
complex." Both M. and Mmc. 
Pompidou are skilled equestri- 
ans (she is astride the horse; he 
is at its head), he is an enthu- 
siastic Rugby fan and a pheasant 
hunter, but his favorite sport is 
the French bowling game pe- 




tanque. Pompidou learned to 
swim at Saint-Tropez in 1951 
at the age of 40. Says Mme.: 
"He likes swimming — a little, 
but he is a bad swimmer." A 
Mme. de Gaulle she is not. 

‘‘Hitters are so different from 
pitchers," is the analysis of one 
who should know — Mamie Van 
Doren. Miss Van Doren, 36, 
once dated by Pitchers Sandy 
Koufax and Bo Belinsky and re- 
cently divorced from minor 
league Pitcher Lee Meyers, has 
now focused her attention on 
Outfielder Tony Conigliaro, 24. 
“He doesn't look like a baseball 
player," says Mamie. "He's ev- 
ery woman’s dream. He has sex 
appeal as well as sock appeal." 
Dating hitters is more difficult, 
Mamie went on to say, because 
hitters have to play every night. 
And what does Tony C. have 
tosay about Mamie? “We’re just 
good friends." 

Altruism seems to be ranking 
right up there with X’s and O's 
in the hearts of Sid Gillman and 
Joe Patemo. Gillman, head 
coach and general manager of 
the San Diego Chargers, is serv- 
ing as chairman of the mayor’s 
committee for the San Diego Job 


lice sirens and amplified crowd 
screams. The act winds up with 
Wilson on the ropes, seemingly 
unconscious, and Hallyday lying 
on the stage, smeared with fake 
blood, emitting amplified groans 
while teen-age girls race up the 
aisle screaming for him to throw 
a punch in their direction. In oth- 
er words, sock it to me. 


Fair, a community effort to find 
summer employment for 6,000 
disadvantaged youths. “One of 
these days I'll get back to foot- 
ball," Gillman says. "I haven’t 
met with my coaching staff for 
a month and they think I'm cra- 
zy." Patemo, head coach at Penn 
State, donated a S500 set of golf 
clubs to be used as the grand 
prize in a raffle to raise money 
for a new uniform for the Nit- 
Cany Lion mascot and for the 
Martin Luther King Jr. schol- 
arship fund. The clubs were 
given to Patemo by the Orange 
Bowl committee after Penn 
State edged Kansas last New 
Years Day. Of course, Patemo ’s 
golf game may have contributed 
as much to the donation as his 
good heart. "My handicap," he 
says, "is my swing." 

One of the biggest hits in Paris is 
a nightclub act being held in, ap- 
propriately enough, the Palais 
des Sports. There, Pop Singer 
Johnny Hallyday has been 
knocking them cold. Dressed in 
maroon trunks and ring shoes, 
Hallyday sings while "fighting" 
Dancer Lester Wilson. Backing 
Hallyday is a 40-piece band, a 
group of electric guitars, girl 
dancers, flashing lights, bells, po- 


® Jackie- watchers thrilled when 
Mrs. Aristotle Onassis and her 
son John turned up at the St. 
Bernard Horse Show in Glad- 
stone, N.J. One of four entrants 
in the family event, Jackie, on 
Winchester, and young John, on 
Macaroni, took a second, but a 
show official dryly remarked that 
“Jackie is a very poor rider, with 
terrible form. Maybe she docs 
better in the hunt field, which I 
am sure is what she really likes 
to do." As for John, at one point 
when Jackie called him, he 
locked himself in the lavatory 
which may indicate what he 
doesn't like to do. 
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rowing / Hugh D. Whall 




Eight times two equals four 


The rowing coach at Orange Coast has only two years to work on his 
oarsmen, but eight of them together can beat many four-year schools 


C oxswain-sized David A. Grant, head 
rowing coach and dean of men at 
Orange Coast College at Costa Mesa, 
Calif., likes to call his heavyweight 
crew "the varsity." But that, of course, 
is silly, because Orange Coast College 
is not now and never was a uni- 
versity (which is what varsity means I . 
Orange Coast is a sprawling junior col- 
lege with only two classes, the freshman 
and the sophomore. 

Nevertheless, in four years, with only 
two years to work on each of its mem- 
bers, dapper, determined Coach Grant 
has molded a rowing squad at OCC good 
enough to beat every jayvee crew in the 
West, as well as a number of genuine 
four-year varsities. So far this season 
OCC has won three of its six races, beat- 
ing the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Long Beach and San Diego 
State. 

To accomplish such wonders, Dave 
Grant has developed a coaching method 
that combines the recruiting zeal of a pro 
football scout at draft time, the firm 
touch of a natural disciplinarian, the in- 
finite curiosity of a scholar, and the en- 
thusiasm of a scoutmaster on jamboree. 


"Quiet in the boathouse means just 
that!” warns one page in a booklet Grant 
hands out to each of his recruits at the 
start of the season. "Haircut' gel a short 
one," orders another. The insistence on 
deportment extends even to the time 
spent in the shells themselves. If there 
is idle conversation in any boat, warns 
Grant's book, "that shell will be re- 
turned to the boathouse and the work- 
out will be continued on the machines." 

These torture devices, along with oth- 
er rowing paraphernalia, are stored in a 
sharp-looking Quonset hut big enough 
to house four Pocock shells. It is lo- 
cated only yards from the roaring traf- 
fic of the Pacific Coast Highway on one 
side and Lido Island Channel on the 
other. The round-roofed shelter lies like 
a lazy turtle on a green lawn kept neat 
and trim by the OCC oarsmen them- 
selves. “We could have the college gar- 
deners come down and do the lawn or 
paint the dock,” says Grant, "but some- 
how it wouldn't be the same." 

Like many college rowing organiza- 
tions, OCC’s crew must constantly 
scrounge for funds. Flattered with an 
invitation to row in the IRA at Syra- 


grant’s oarsmen must often thread their 
way through the yachts in Lido Island Channel. 


cuse last year, it had to beg for money 
to get there. A public drive soon dem- 
onstrated how the people of Orange 
County felt about their rowers. Needing 
only S2.500 to get to the New York 
lake. Grant wound up with twice that 
amount, including a fat check from 
OCC's friend and neighbor. John 
(Duke) Wayne. 

The Duke's huge house is only one 
of many mansions that line the glitter- 
ing stretch of water on which Grant’s 
impoverished boys do their practicing. 
A constant stream of sail and power traf- 
fic shares the waterway with the row- 
ers, and on occasion the Duke or- 
ders his big mineswccper-convcrtcd- 
into-yacht Wild Goose to moor athwart 
the channel to keep the traffic away when 
OCC is out on the water. Only once 
have the oarsmen come to grief. 

As Grant explains it, his shell was 
headed down the channel when a little 
Sabot class sailboat darted out from the 
shore on a converging course. Slicing 
forward at a 43- to 44-strokc beat, the 
shell was moving much too fast to stop. 
"Good God." Grant cried out from the 
dock, as he saw the bow of the shell head- 
ed straight for the sailboat, "lay it off, 
lay it off!" But even as he yelled, the 
sharp bow of the shell speared into the 
Sabot. 

"It impaled that boat," said Grant 
in wonderment later. "It went right in 
one side and out the other, but, you 
know,” he added proudly, "it did no 
more than scratch our shell." 

Grant, who is something of a sailor 
himself, started his coaching career at 
about the time the so-called "interval 
system" was coming into vogue. This is 
the training regimen in which a crew 
switches without pausing from a fast beat 
to a medium to a slow and back to a 
fast with no rest periods between. One 
ol the most successful practitioners of 
it was Harvard's Harry Parker. 

Parker, famous though he is. has nev- 
er been too busy to counsel the fledg- 
ling coach of Orange Coast. Their as- 
sociation began when Grant, having 
reached a point where he could let his 
oarsmen concentrate on rowing instead 
of building boathouses, found himself 
at a loss to understand why his practice 
sessions on the water were not going 
the way they should. Seeking an answer 
to this, among other questions, he bold- 
ly wrote to the man most likely to know . 

continued 
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What good are 
clean ash trays when 
you cant get the car 
the ash trays come in 
even when you 
have a reservation 
and the reservation 
has been confirmed? 



For a long time now, there's been so little difference 
between car rental companies they argued publicly 
about who had the cleanest ash trays. Max has 
changed all that. 

Max is National Car’s computer. He knows from 
minute to minute which of our cars are available. 


I GflUE UP 
SMOKING 
MONTHS AGO 


We just ask Max what's available. Max tells us, 
and we can guarantee you a car on the spot. 


Wherever you arc, anytime of the day or night, you 
can call National for a reservation toll-free at 
800-328-4567. And thanks to Max, we don't have 
to make any assumptions or blind promises 
like those New York outfits do. 


National also features GM cars, gives S&H 
Green Stamps, and has 1800 locations. Second only 
to old what’s-its-name. 

Now there are some differences you can sink your 
credit card into — any recognized credit card. 


ROWING continued 



What daddy wants, 
daddy gets. 
And daddy wants 
Old Spice, i 


Old Spice After Shave and Cologne 




No we don't mean Tommy and Jimmy 
Dorsey, Benny Goodman, Guy Lom- 
bardo, Glenn Miller, Kay Kayser, or * 
even Ted Lewis. We mean the seven 
big bands you'll hear on The Global 
from Toshiba— including FM/AM/LW and 
four world-scanning SW bands. The ulti- 
mate achievement in international solid 
state portables, The Global is a com- 
munications masterpiece. It re- 
ceives international short wave 
broadcasts from all over the world, 
regular FM and AM stations, plus 
weather, navigational and marine 
broadcasts. And its navigational 
manual gain control fMGCf even 
permits tne receiver to operate as a 
direction finding/homing device. All 
in a handsome, high impact "Duranyl" 
cabinet with genuine teak handle 
and teak veneer panels. For the big 
band sound of today, see The Global 
(Model 19L-825F) at your Toshiba 
dealer or write 
Toshiba America, 

Inc., 477 Madison 
Ave., New York, 

New York 10022. the international one 


tfodhiba 


“Harry." he explained, “knew what 
to emphasize, and he told me what to 
watch for and what to ignore. He also 
told me not to give up on the system, 
that there were days when he himself 
thought it was never, never going to 
work either." 

For about six weeks after consulting 
Parker, Grant continued to snap at his 
men's heels, keeping them rowing prac- 
tically day and night. Starting at 7:15 
in the morning, the OCC boys would 
stay on the water until time to go to 
school. After classes they would come 
back for sessions lasting late into the eve- 
ning. Still their shell ran in spasms that 
increased the doubts of both crew and 
coach that they would ever get the boat 
moving right. 

Then suddenly one day it all clicked 
as boat and crew fell into harmony. “It 
seemed as though the boat was being 
towed, it ran so smoothly," says Grant. 
He remembers that his stroke, sensing 
the newfound rhythm, broke into a grin 
that spread practically from one side of 
the shell to the other. 

However, Grant still worried whether 
his eight would hold up under pres- 
sure against rival schools, whether Or- 
ange Coast would be able to apply 
the racing technique it followed so 
well in practice to actual competition. 
His anxiety was wasted. In its next 
race, against rival California, OCC 
did what it had never done before. It 
won a race, and by a convincing 
length and a half. 

Grant still has a long way to go be- 
fore overtaking his idol, Harry Parker, 
but he is not pounding his breast 
over the fact. He doesn't even seem 
to mind when some of his oarsmen 
go on to schools like UCLA to finish 
their education and row in rival crews. 
He doesn't mind that other coaches 
accuse him of running nothing more 
than a farm club for his alma mater, 
UCLA. What he docs mind is Cal. 

Up tight is an extreme understatement 
for rtesrrihinn Grant's oninion of the 

Golden Bears. At his first dual meet 
with Cal at Oakland, the Orange Coast 
crew was allotted, according to Grant, 
both inferior accommodations and a 
shell that leaked. “We got so mad," 
says Grant, "that when we met them 
on our own waters later on, we whipped 
them twice as badly as we otherwise 
would have." end 
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So smooth-world’s best selling Scotch 




The punishing pace of major races. That’s where Valvoline's 
tough bodied, engine-protecting qualities are perfected. As a 
result, Valvoline* is no ordinary motor oil. Use it to get peak 
power and performance from your car's engine. 


Race proved for your car 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY, Ashland. Ky Ashland Division of Ashland Oil & Refining Company 


The Colonial National Invitation is 

• one of the oldest tournaments on 
the professional golf tour, and through 
its 23 years it has earned a Jot of fas- 
cinating labels. One is The Open Track, 
because it has usually been a good warm- 
up for the U.S. Open; another is Ho- 
gan’s Alley, because Ben Hogan has won 
it five times; a third is The Masters of 
the Southwest, because it is a huge week- 
long social event for Texans. Finally, it 
sometimes is called Hold-it Headquar- 
ters, because a hold-it — as in stop, look 
and look again — is a pretty girl in Texan 
talk, and no place on the pro tour, ac- 
cording to the sport's widely traveled 
authorities, turns out as many All-Star 
hold-its in the gallery as Colonial in Fort 
Worth. 

All of these elements combined last 
week to produce one of the finest events 
of the season. The hold-its were out in 
swarms in their hip-huggers, and some- 
times they were in such as the Friday 
when Arnold Palmer was astonished to 
be sitting on a bench in the men’s lock- 
er room only to have a lady dash past a 
guard at the door and land, momentarily, 
in his lap. When this sort of thing wasn't 
happening certain players discovered 
notes in their lockers from a variety of 
Suzys and Bettys inviting them to par- 
ties. Las Vegas used to be the tourna- 
ment that all of the touring pros’ wives 
tried to attend for obvious reasons. But 
Colonial is gradually becoming a no- 
cut. 

The tough old Colonial Country Club 
course was its bestial self again. It is 
tight, tricky, long, watered, bunkered 
and well forested, a course that staged 
the 1941 U.S. Open and has survived 
some alterations to remain as difficult a 
par-70 as there is. It is the kind of course 
that ruins a chance-taker. (“I think 
there’s something subconsciously wrong 
with me," said Palmer. "I’m trying to 
hit the ball too close to the hole.") For 
example, Arnold Palmer's last three 
rounds were 68, 80. 69. Tom Weiskopf 
shot a 68 on Saturday and followed it 
with an 82, for a reason he simply 
couldn't explain. Bert Yancey tied the 
course record of 65 one day and shot a 
77 the next, using the same clubs and 
the same swing. 

Colonial has nearly always demanded 
experience and patience. Except for Dave 
Stockton in 1967, no brash, young in- 
truder has ever won. The list of former 
Colonial champions has reflected age and 


golf / Dan Jenkins 


A big victory for little Ben 

For years Gardner Dickinson has been Ben Hogan’s protege', so it was 
fitting that last week he should win the Colonial in Hogan's home town 


wisdom. It was no coincidence that Ho- 
gan won it five times or that Billy Cas- 
per and Julius Boros won it twice. These 
three. Colonial’s only repeaters, have 
managed to capture almost as many U.S. 
Opens. 

"It’s a thinking, managing type of 
course," Casper said. "And that’s what 
most Open courses are. That’s why Ho- 
gan was always good here." Always held 
about a month before the Open, the Co- 


lonial has been a fairly nifty gauge for 
what to expect in the big one later on. 
Time and again players who have fin- 
ished well at the Colonial have done 
the same at the Open, and in some in- 
stances the Colonial winner or runner- 
up has gone ahead to win the Open. If 
the trend holds this year Gardner Dick- 
inson will be the 1969 Open champion 
if he qualifies at Memphis. 

Dickinson brought it all together at 

continued 
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Colonial in the last round Sunday — 14 
years of experience in the tournament 
and a lot of knowledge about his game 
and the course from his old friend Ben 
Hogan, who sat in the gallery in a straw 
hat like 30,000 other people. 

Dickinson ripped off a four-under 66 
in the last round for his winning total 
of 278 to beat his jet chauffeur. Jack 
Nicklaus, and several other experienced 
contenders, among them Gary Player, 
just back from South Africa, Don Jan- 
uary, Bob Charles, Bruce Crampton and 
George Knudson. “I frequently bum a 
ride with Jack on his plane because we 
live near each other in Palm Beach, so 
give him a plug,” Gardner joked. 

With just nine holes to play, Dick- 
inson was tied with four other players 
for the lead, and it seemed that a sudden- 
death playoff would be a certainty. But 
the 41 -year-old veteran, who still wears 
the old white cap like Hogan and at 
times even walks with a Hogan limp, 
had his best golf ahead of him. He kept 
pouring three-irons and four-irons into 


the greens for good birdie putts. Three 
of them dropped, and he pulled away 
to win his biggest purse ever, $25,000, 
by one stroke. 

■'I never looked at the scoreboard be- 
cause I’m color blind,” said Gardner. 
•‘I can't tell red from green. I just kept 
playing. 

"I can’t tell you how nice it is to win 
on this golf course.” Dickinson contin- 
ued, "and not just because of Ben. This 
place has eaten me alive. 1 always think 
I’ll play well at Colonial because it’s 
not a wedge course and I’m not a good 
wedge player. Par is a good score and 
that peps you up.” 

Hogan’s presence is always felt at Co- 
lonial, and this time it was especially 
so. On Thursday evening out at Shady 
Oaks, another country club across town. 
Hogan had worked with Dickinson for 
over an hour as Gardner practiced. On 
putting? "No," Dickinson said slowly. 
“I let Ben tell me how to get to the 
greens, but not what to do on ’em.” He 
said Hogan gave him a couple of point- 


ers about the way he was addressing 
the ball — the kind of thing you can’t 
see yourself, the kind of thing another 
old friend, Toney Penna, has helped him 
with. "You can subconsciously work 
yourself into a bad habit and only some- 
body watching you who knows as much 
about the golf swing as a Hogan or a 
Penna can get you out of it,” Dickinson 
said. 

Nicklaus played much better than he 
has in recent weeks, and there were times 
when it looked as if he might win. He 
led the tournament briefly on Saturday, 
but four bogeys on the last five holes 
put him behind. On Sunday, playing with 
Dickinson, he was only one stroke be- 
hind him as the two finished the Nth, 
but again Nicklaus faltered on the clos- 
ing holes He bogeyed the 15th and 
16th and had to hole a 30-foot putt to 
save his par on the 18th to finish in a 
tie for fourth. 

Nicklaus has never liked playing at 
Colonial because it is not his type of 
course. Too often he has to hit a three- 

contlnued 



"I was once a perfectly good front tire, and the wheels of 
my car had been carefully aligned. But the wheels wouldn't 
stay in line because my car had worn steering parts. 

So my partner and I were rubbed out in the prime of life.” 

“Don't blame me for 
wearing out too soon!" 

Whenever you buy new tires or have wheels aligned, 
remember: alignment alone is not enough. Insist on a 
complete "Wheel-to-Wheel Security" Check covering the 
parts that hold alignment. It's available at most alignment 
shops and tire dealers. For maximum security, have 
defective parts replaced with Moog steering and suspension 
parts. Moog parts hold alignment longer, extend tire life, 
improve steering control— wheel to wheel! Moog Industries, 
Inc., 6565 Wells Avenue, St. Louis. Mo 63133 

Ask your alignment man 
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What's 7 minutes in your young life? 


It could mean increasing your savings by $14,000. Your finances neatly 
organized. Avoiding a mistake in your Social Security. 


Parents' night. A once-a-year affair. And it doesn't 
last long. But regardless of the time involved, you know 
it’s well worth your time. 

In even less time with a Mutual Benefit man. you 
can attend to another important duty: starling to plan for 
your financial future. 

Sure, life insurance is the Mutual Benefit man’s 
business. (And he hopes that when you buy insurance, you'll 
buy from him ) But along with protection, he offers a free, 
continuing financial service. He’ll counsel you on savings. 
Your retirement. Even Social Security benefits, including 


helping you to initiate an audit of your account to make sure 
you’re credited with everything you have coming to you. 

All of which adds up to a program you can afford 
now. A program that can grow as you grow. 

7 minutes is all it takes to find out if his services are 
for you. After 7 minutes, he'll continue if you want him 
to. If not, he'll leave. 

7 minutes. You could learn a lot. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
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That's the kind we make. 

To last through vacation trips. 
And the rest of the year. Sev- 
eral times over. 

To give you that “all’s well” 
feeling despite a full load of 
family, tents, canoe and dog. 
To stand the guff of all day at 
Interstate speeds. 

Start your trip right, at your 
Dunlop dealer's. He’s a pro. 
Check the Yellow Pages. 


He'll show you your choice of 
Dunlops. And put you on the 
ones right for your car and 
driving. 

And if he goes on like Dunlop 
invented the tire, be patient. 
We did. 

y* ★ *"% 

• Good HouMtotping _• 

”>Dl7JVLOP 

■ - . means quality In tires, tennis and golf. 

Buffalo, N.V. 14240 


wood off the tee instead of banging away 
with his driver as he can at, say, Au- 
gusta, where the fairways are wide. He 
has skipped Colonial three of the last 
four years, but now, with his game shaky, 
he felt he needed the work before the 
U.S. Open. Maybe he got it. We’ll see 
in a fortnight or so. 

It has been a nutty year in golf, and 
Colonial took care of a lot of the strange 
tour winners and gave the game a strong 
look of order at the finish. Tough course, 
name players do well. It made sense. 
Lost in the creeks most of the time were 
the Bunky Hcnrys and Jim Colberts who 
have won tournaments earlier — a situ- 
ation that prompted Jackie Burke to say 
a while back, "I’m gonna make a come- 
back and rescue the game from the cow- 
boys and extra-point kickers." 

The victory was particularly rewarding 
for Dickinson, who has been a player 
who just scratches along, as he puts it. 
for years. "It’s tough when you know 
you can play golf and you don’t come 
up with much, and the years keep go- 
ing by," he said. "I almost quit this 
year. I had a friend who wanted me to 
go into another business, but when I 
said I was ready he said he wasn't. So 
I'm still out here. Now I guess I got to 
stay a while longer." 

As Dickinson came strolling down the 
last fairway with an adequate cushion 
to outlast a closing birdie by Gary Play- 
er, the longtime follower of Colonial 
tournaments had an odd impression. 
From a distance Dickinson looked like 
Hogan, the man he has tried to copy 
and a man who not only dominated this 
tournament for so many years but one 
who has dominated revisions of the 
course by rcslopeing fairways, redesign- 
ing greens and chopping down more big 
oaks than some members have thought 
necessary. "I guess Ben finally cut down 
enough trees that you could win,” some- 
one kidded Dickinson later. 

Gardner laughed and said, "Hey, I 
don't think I want to argue with that 
man about what a golf hole ought to 
look like. I believe he’s seen a few and 
knows something about shot value.” So 
in the end it seemed appropriate that 
Hogan’s friend won on Hogan’s Alley. 
And late Sunday Gardner Dickinson 
was safely aboard Jack Nicklaus’ jet, 
leaving a lot of Texas hold-its to make 
do with their husbands or boy friends 
until the Masters of the Southwest 
comes around again. end 
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EASTERN- Smiling faces going places. 


Were flying new colors. 


6 cheerful colors. In dresses that 
make our stewardesses feel even 
more feminine than before. And 
more eager than ever to spread cheer 
around our airplanes. 

We have new ground colors, too. 
For the hostesses who help you out 


in our terminals. But new colors are 
only part of what we’re doing at 
Eastern to make flying more enjoy- 
able for everyone. 

Come take a look. We’ll welcome 
you smiling. And we’ll do all we can 
to see that you leave us that way. 




In building 140-mph touring cars over the past 
four decades, Mercedes-Benz has managed to bring 
the price down from $20,000 to about $14,000. 


In 1928, you could have owned that 
rakish Mercedes-Benz SSK in the 
background for a sum equal to 
about $20,000 today. 

A lot of money. But the SSK 
was a lot of car. 

Built for hill-climbs, it quickly 
bolted to the heights of glory— and 
two European Championships. 

The car was so amazing, in 
fact, that Mercedes-Benz decided to 
try it on the Grand Prix circuit. 

There, in its stock form, and, later, 
modified as the SSKL, it competed 
successfully against the best racing 
machines of the day ! 

The new 6.3 Mercedes-Benz 
300SEL at left can be yours today 
for only about $14,000. Much less 
money. And much more car. 

With its overhead-cam, fuel- 
injected V-8 engine, the 6.3 is the 
fastest series production sedan in 
history. It is designed from the 
treads up to cope with the flat-out 
driving permitted on wide open 
highways like Europe's autobahns. 

Obviously, in America such 
speeds are illegal— if not suicidal. 

The 6.3 does have a reassuring 
"kick" for passing, but it can law- 
fully be driven in most states at 
little more than half-throttle. 

The car's reputation, though, 
does not ride on power alone. 

"It isn't any one particular 
thing but a whole combination of 
outstanding characteristics that 


make it add up to something extra 
special," wrote Road & T rack after 
putting the 6.3 to brutal tests. Their 
ultimate verdict: "Merely the 
greatest sedan in the world." 

It is this same engineered-in 
talent to do many things well that 
sets all Mercedes-Benz cars apart 
from conventional automobiles. 

Like the 6.3— and unlike any 
domestic sedan— every Mercedes- 
Benz blesses you with precise, "feel- 
of-the-road" steering. The leech-like 
roadability of all-inde pendent 
suspension. The heroic stopping 
power of 4-wheel disc brakes. 

All 15 Mercedes-Benz models 
from $27,000 right down to $4,500 
steer, maneuver, and stop as if your 
life depended on it. 

This is one reason why Ca r St 
Driver concludes that Mercedes- 
Benz "represents the present 
pinnacle in safe car engineering." 

Discover the confidence and 
pleasure superb handling can bring. 
Visit your nearest Mercedes-Benz 
showroom and arrange a test drive. 

Incidentally, if the exact car 
you want isn't there, be patient. 

Prices have fallen so 
over the decades that no 
Mercedes-Benz dealer 
seems able to keep as 
many different models 
in stock as he'd like. 

They all go fast. 



Background: SSK, champion of yesteryear. Foreground: new 300SEL6.3, even more impressive. 

For a free, 2' x 3' wall poster of this photograph in full color, visit your nearest Mercedes-Benz showroom. 


Maybe 

what this country needs 
is a Mild Sensation. 



Like a lot of people, we got the feel- 
ing that life was rough enough . And that 
the Scotch we were drinking didn’t have 
to make it any rougher. 

The way we see it, good Scotch 
should consider your feelings. And this 
pretty much explains why we make 
Ambassador what it is today. Apremium 


blend of the lightest Scotch whiskies, 
mellowed a full eight years. 

You wouldn’t want it any sooner. 
Because we found that it takes no less 
than eight years to make a smooth 
Scotch. So we take the time. 

Then what you drink is more than 
just light Scotch. It’s a Mild Sensation. 


Ambassador... The Mild Sensation 


Mellowed 8 years 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 86 PROOF THE JOS GARNEAU CO NEW YORK, N Y O 1969 
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The Wittnauer Day + Date G. Automatic, 
Calendar, Sweep-Second Hand, 

Stainless Steel. Fully Jeweled $65. 

Remember— 

second best to Longines is far better 
than most anything else. 


WITTIMAUER 

Product of Longines-Wittnauer 
Longines-Wittnauer Building, New York 


Demand the best? 
Rather pay less? 

Choose 

WITTNAUER 

Second best to 
LONGINES 


You know Longines is The World's Most 
Honored Watch. No other has won such 
universal acclaim. What you may not 
know, is that Longines-Wittnauer makes 
a companion watch. For people with 
exacting taste . . . who demand the 
best but would rather pay less . . . 
this companion watch is Wittnauer. 

Wittnauer is designed with artistic 
integrity and expertly crafted in the 
Wittnauer factory in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Here, indeed, is a watch you may buy 
with utmost confidence, wear with 
infinite pride and give as evidence of 
your good taste. Your Longines-Wittnauer 
Franchised Jeweler will be proud to 
show you Wittnauer in a broad range 
of dress and sport watches from $35. 


KC is back with a vengeance 


A bumptious millionaire's money and a profound dislike for former bosses 
have helped build big-league baseball's most successful expansion club 


W in or lose, the old Kansas City Ath- 
letics, who happened to lose many 
more games than they ever won, were 
always comical. They had monkeys in 
left field, donkeys in center and sheep 
in right. Old Drum, a German short- 
hair, worked their infield during the fifth- 
inning brushup. And for bench strength 
there were greased pigs, cows, a ball- 
serving rabbit and a balky mule named 
Charley-O. 

Unhappily for Owner Charles O. Fin- 
ley, the people of Kansas City figured 
they already had an adequate zoo. What 
they preferred to see in Municipal Sta- 
dium were ballplayers, genus major 
league. Their disenchantment sent Finley 
scurrying to Oakland and the city fa- 
thers scrounging around for a new club. 
They have one now with real live base- 
ball players and a real live management. 
The new Kansas City Royals not only 
fail to look like an ASPCA pickup team; 
they have a better early season record 
than any baseball expansion team ever. 
This includes 1969*s other new fran- 


chises — Seattle, San Diego and Mont- 
real — and the four clubs established 
earlier in the 1960s, California, Washing- 
ton, Houston and the New York Mets. 

Ironically, KC is the only expansion 
team in history that concentrated pri- 
marily on young players (some sadly un- 
derestimated by other clubs) who might 
win in the future. All the others drafted 
pensioners in an attempt to provide im- 
mediate respectability. Of the earlier 
clubs, the California Angels managed 
to finish third in their second year of op- 
eration, but the rest, except for brief 
spurts, thudded to the bottom and have 
been bumping along there ever since. 

The Royals had a winning record af- 
ter their first game. They beat the Min- 
nesota Twins with a run in the bottom 
of the 12th inning on Opening Day, and 
the next night they beat the Twins again 
with a run in the bottom of the 17th in- 
ning. This mad nightcap baseball has 
been the Royals' style all season. 

They won their first three extra-in- 
ning games. They won nine of their first 
continued 
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a good place for a kid. . . 

It's great the way a Sunfish sailboat gets across the mes- 
sage of sportsmanship. 

For whether you're a youngster, oldster, or in-betweener, 
our little boats help you bump up against some of life’s 
best experiences. 

It takes only a relatively modest sum to put your young- 
sters (and yourself) at the tiller of today’s most popular 
sport sailboat . . . Sunfish. 

Go ahead ... get yours . . . this year. 


ALCORT 

AMF ALCORT, DEPT. SI 59 . 


SEND FOR FREE 
COLOR FOLDER 

P.O. BOX 1345 WATERBURY. CONN. 06720 


only AMF ALCORT makes JailMi • J unMi • flying fish SPORT SAILBOATS 


V* VU/»U/ \VU \l 1/ qj/MJ/vU, \U/ -U/ W, \ll* YU/ 

Runcophobia, ihc fear of * 

weeds, used to be incurable. 

Since Turf Builder Plus 2 & 

you rarely hear of it. #. 

SCOTTS, the grass people ^ 

Ok 

11/ \)l/ YU/ Wh\\U Y\ 1/ \V, VI// vO/ %V/ 01* V// VI// Vt II Wl/, 0// '*** 


SUPPORT RED CROSS 



students: opportunity 

(An invitation to college and graduate students) 

You can earn substantial amounts of money through- 
out the year-and gain practical business experience 
- by making TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
subscriptions available to students. No previous ex 
perience necessary; no paperwork and billing in- 
volved, You will be given free selling supplies, make 
liberal commissions and set your own working hours. 
(You may also participate in special projects and 
marketing research at extra fees.) 

For more than 30 years. Time Inc. has authorized 
students as its representatives on campuses. Com- 
mission earnings have helped thousands of students 
underwrite portions of their educational expenses. If 
you are interested, you are invited to apply to the 
Time Inc. College Bureau 
TIME & LIFE BLPG., Rockefeller Center 
NewYork.N.Y. 10020 

enclosing this notice with a letter stating your quali- 
fications. If you’re eligible, and your application is 
accepted, you’ll be notified immediately and receive 
your sales materials and instructions promptly 


13 one-run games. They rallied from be- 
hind in 13 of their first 18 victories. And 
they won eight games in their last turn 
at bat. “It used to be that you didn’t 
think about a game too much when you 
played one of the new clubs.” Brooks 
Robinson of the Baltimore Orioles said 
last week in Kansas City. “Now you've 
got to be ready for them or else they’re 
going to beat you." 

So far this season the Royals have 
played with a desperate vengeance com- 
plex. “We've got enough guys who were 
kicked around by other clubs that it’s 
never any problem getting keyed up 
when we play against our old club,” 
said Pitcher Mike Hedlund, a freckle- 
faced redhead who pitched nine games 
for Cleveland. Hedlund started against 
the Indians last Thursday night, and for 
six innings he was practically untouch- 
able. He worked so hard, though, that 
he lost nine pounds, and in the seventh 
inning he began to fade. Moe Drabowsky 
rescued him in the last two innings. 
"Yeah, that meant a lot to me,” Hed- 
lund said after the game. "I couldn’t 
even get to Triple A with them." 

Consider briefly what some of the oth- 
er Royals have done to their old teams 
so far this season: 

• Mike Piorebeat the Orioles with a two- 
run pinch-hit double in the ninth in- 
ning at Baltimore. 

• Joe Keough had three hits, including 
two doubles, in a 9-3 win over the Ath- 
letics. 

• Paul Schaal, recalled from the minor 
leagues for the weekend, drove in the 
winning run against the Angels in one 
game and the go-ahead run in the next. 

• Jack Hernandez, an easy out when he 
played in Minnesota last year, walked 
in the 17th inning and scored the win- 
ning run against the Twins. 

• Spanky Kirkpatrick had three hits in 
one game against the Angels and a home 
run in another. 

• Lou Piniella, cast away by Washington, 
Baltimore, Cleveland and Seattle, helped 
beat the Pilots twice and then sent a 
game against the Orioles into extra in- 
nings with a two-out base hit in the 
bottom of the ninth inning. 

• Pitcher Roger Nelson, KC’s first se- 
lection in the expansion draft, stopped 
the Orioles for more than eight innings, 
then departed with the score tied 2-2. 

Such revenge probably will continue. 
Joe Foy, who has been the best Royal 
so far this year, has not played against 
continued 
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Want to be sure 
your youngster will 

have funds for college? 
Its as simple as... 


The time between baby blocks and 
college books will fly by faster 
than you think. That’s why it's never 
too early to start planning. And 
that’s where we come in. 

With insurance from New York Life. 
Insurance that can help cover 
college costs. (And they can run as 
high as SI 5,000 over a four-year 
period.) Insurance that means the 
money will be there. Even if 
you're not. 

Making sure college funds are 
available is something we know a 
lot about. Our experience dates 
back to the class of '45—1845! 

Our dividend payments to 
policyowners go back a long ways, 
too. Well over a century. Right now 
they’re at an all-time high, bringing 
the cost of life insurance for 
millions of our policyowners to an 
all-time low. 

Talk with your New York Life Agent. 
Put him to the test. We think you'll 
find he stands at the head of his class. 



New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N Y 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 



Our 125th year 




How revolting are the students? 


It depends on whom you ask. 

So Life commissioned Louis Harris to ask 
eiieryone: thousands of high school children, 
their parents, their teachers. 

Life (and Life alone) printed the fascinat- 
ing answers. Put simply, the generations dis- 
agree on the most fundamental question 
of all: What is education fori 

Life (and Life alone) printed reasons, too: 

“A whole generation has been taught to 
think and to question, and that is precisely 
what they are doing. They have been taught 
the ideals of democracy, have taken that 
teaching seriously, and have found the prac- 
tice of it full of sham and deception." 

This is not timid stuff. Any more than Life's 


recent disclosures about Governor Rhodes 
and Mr. Justice Fortas were timid stuff. 

It is the basic stuff of society. What’s part 
of life becomes part of Life. 

In every issue, Life gives 48 million read- 
ers a good, stiff weekly dose of what’s going 
on in the world. 

Which is why advertisers spend more 
money ($60 million more) to give their prod- 
ucts a good, stiff weekly dose of Life. 


COME TO LIFE! 
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the Red Sox yet, and he has this thing 
about Dick Williams. “I played under 
a handicap with Williams,” Foy said. 
“If I made an error or was caught steal- 
ing, then I’d be on the bench the next 
day. He was on me about my weight all 
the time, too. I was 209. So he benched 
me. Now I'm playing at 215, my nat- 
ural weight, and no one is bothering 
me.” Foy has played a steady third base 
and already has stolen 11 bases. “No 
pressure, no pressure," he said. 

This vengeance complex has motivated 
the Royals so intensely that already they 
lead the major leagues in fights. They 
won their first one when Catcher Jim 
Campanis decked Tommy Harper of the 
Pilots and Catcher Eliseo Rodriguez 
connected with a hard left hook to the 
chin of Ray Oyler. They have been ram- 
bunctious ever since and the ensuing ex- 
citement has revived Kansas City's in- 
terest in big-league ball. For the locals, 
the days of Finley, and before him Ar- 
nold Johnson — when nobody knew until 
game time what players the New York 
Yankees would ship in to replace the 
Roger Marises and Ralph Terrys and 
Clete Boyers they needed to win an- 
other pennant — are merely bad mem- 
ories now. 

“I may own this team,” says Ewing 
Kauffman, who paid $6 million for the 
expansion franchise, “but it is Kansas 
City’s team — not mine." What Kauff- 
man means is that he wants a winner for 
the city in which he was raised and in 
which he made himself a multimillion- 
aire. Kauffman is the founder and the 
president of Marion Laboratories, Inc., a 
Kansas City-based prescription pharma- 
ceutical company. "Marion stock has 
multiplied 16 times in the last three 
years," Kauffman said before a Royals 
game last week. “If you had invested 
$60,000 in Marion stock three years ago, 
you would be a millionaire today." 

Kauffman likes to talk and spend mon- 
ey, and he associates everything with 
“million." "This club," he says, “is go- 
ing to draw about a million two [1,200,- 
000] in Kansas City this year." Kauff- 
man himself has been the team’s top 
fan. In fact, he bought the club mainly 
because his wife, Muriel, told him he 
needed a diversion from his pharma- 
ceutical business. “Also, the team need- 
ed local ownership for a change," he 
said. "I had the money, and I could 
give it to them. I knew we had a fran- 
chise. Senator Stuart Symington told 

continued 
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The outside 
is inside. 

You know the 
great feeling of the 
great outdoors. 
High on a moun- 
tain. Way up 
there where the 
trees stop and 
the eagle spreads 
his wings in total 
freedom. The air. 
is fresh. Clean. 


Invigorating.This 
is the timberline, 
inspiration for a 
rugged fragrance 
—English Leather 
Timberline. After 
shave, cologne, 
soap, deodorants, 
and gift sets. 

English Leather 

TIMBERLINE 

Until now it was 
just a feeling. 


Product of MEM Company Inc., Northvale.N.J. 07647. 



We put our money 
where it does you the most good. 


Airlines have been spending a fortune 
on silly gimmicks to get your business. Like 
crazy costumes and funny bats for hostesses. 

Gimmicks that don’t give you any of 
the creature comforts that make you happy. 

We took a fling at it ourselves, then 
you told us what you really wanted. 

On TWA, our gimmicks are limited 
to superb drinks, food cooked right on board, 
soul-satisfying stereo music, and good 
movies' to make the time pass more quickly. 

And since people make people happier 
than anything else, we’re giving our people 
a million dollar bonus to give you the 
exceptional serv ice that will make you 

*By Inflight Motion Pictures, Inc. on transcontinental non-stops. 


happier than any other airline can make you. 
It’s up to you to tell us whose pockets to 
put this money into. 

Get the names of our people who live 
up to our promise. Pur them on the ballots 
you’ll receive on board, and drop those 
ballots into the bonus boxes you’ll find at 
our terminals. 

We think you’ll like flying with us, 
because we’re in the airline business. 

Not show business. 

TWA 

Our people make you happy. 

We make them happy. 


BASEBALL continued 


baseball to give Kansas City a team or 
else the next time baseball heard from 
him he would be speaking on the floor 
of the United States Senate." 

Kauffman sits behind the Royals dug- 
out at every home game. His wife sits 
next to him. His jet pilot and his chauf- 
feur are nearby. Kauffman smokes a pipe 
during the game, and he keeps a tran- 
sistor radio plugged into his left ear. 
Since he owns the Royals, Kauffman 
also manages them. 

"I'd have taken out the kid [Hedlund] 
and brought in Moe [Drabowsky] a lit- 
tle sooner than Joe [Gordon] did,” 
Kauffman said after one game last week. 
Gordon later explained that Drabowsky 
was "not completely warmed up.” 
"That's why he's the manager and I’m 
the owner,” Kauffman said. "He’s won 
more games than I have this year, there’s 
no doubt about that." When the Royals 
rallied with five runs in the ninth in- 
ning to beat the Tigers in Detroit one 
night, the Kauffmans were so elated that 
they jumped onto the Royals dugout 


roof and did an impromptu jitterbug. 

One reason for Kansas City's early 
success may be Kauffman's attitude to- 
ward the team. "We still can’t believe 
the club flew our families back from 
spring training," said Pitcher Dave 
Morehead. "Cats, dogs, everything. I 
don't think any club in baseball docs 
that. When you play for first-class peo- 
ple, you try to play first class, too." 

So far, the other new clubs this year 
have played first-class baseball, too. Last 
Friday night was a perfect example. Se- 
attle scored six runs in the top of the 
12th inning to beat the Red Sox in Bos- 
ton. San Diego scored a run in the bot- 
tom of the ninth to beat the Cardinals. 
Montreal lost to the Atlanta Braves in 
the 11th inning, and the Royals forced 
Baltimore into the 11th inning before 
they lost, too. Kansas City has had a 
good attendance average (almost 14,000 
per game). Montreal, which has suffered 
snow, wind and subfreezing tempera- 
tures, has been even better, at 14,880 a 
game. San Diego has averaged almost 


12,000, while Seattle, which plays in a 
22,500-seat park, has averaged 8,998. 

All four expansion teams are playing 
better baseball than the older expansion 
clubs did in their first season. "Baseball 
has learned through its mistakes," said 
Cedric Tallis, the executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Royals, who was an Angels 
officer during the first expansion in 1961. 
"We had more and better players to se- 
lect from. I remember one year when 
the Angels had only 28 players in train- 
ing camp." 

Thanks to Ewing Kauffman’s money, 
the Royals have had no such problems. 
They bought a number of veteran Tri- 
ple A players to protect them during 
the expansion draft, then selected prom- 
ising young players in the draft itself. 
"We knew the people would stick with 
us if we stayed with the kids," Kauff- 
man said. 

So far the people have. And the Roy- 
als have been sticking close in the West- 
ern Division of the American League. 
No zoos, either. end 
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Name the sport, and the members 
of this handsome family will show 
you how it's played. The formula is 
a rare blend of genes and vitamins 

by ROBERT F. JONES 


right, how’s 

this for a new TV series? A family of 
clean-living, close-cropped, supcrathlctic 
beautiful people living in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, in contrast to all those degrad- 
ed hippies and degenerate Hollywood 
types. Dad was All-America in college- 
basketball and soccer, let's say- and 
then played pro ball (get this) while earn- 
ing a medical degree in pediatrics. Mom 
is a former Miss America who was also 
a swimming star and a Broadway show 
girl, a blonde version of Esther Wil- 
liams, you know, with that swish-swish 
backstroke style and that haughty but 
healthy bod. Mr. and Mrs. All-Amer- 
ica. And they have these four groovy 
kids, two boys and two girls, all of them 
ultrabright students and kiddie super- 
stars in any sport they try. The kids 
have those kookie-cutesie names Kiki 
and Tauna and Heather and Briik — and 
because their daddy, the doc, thinks 
America's teachers have gone soft on 
physical education, he sets up his own 
private school and day camp, and he 
concocts his own supervitamins for 
young athletes and is even writing a 
medical manual for juvenile sports a 
sort of Spock for the jock. Then this 
continued 
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Golf lessons start early for the Vandeweghes. Ernie works with Briik, as Kiki waits his turn. 


hippie moves into their backyard. . . . 

Well, here the plot breaks down, for 
there is no hippie in the backyard of 
the Vandeweghe home at 275 Bentley 
Circle, Bel Air. Calif. Just a long-haired 
Irish setter named Sidney, a flower child 
only in that he eats the gardenias when- 
ever he's left alone. In every other as- 
tonishing particular, though, the scene 
is as described above. Not that any Van- 
deweghe (which rhymes with Mandalay) 
would have the time to star on a TV se- 
ries. They're all far too busy. 

Dr. Ernest Maurice Vandeweghe Jr., 
formerly of Colgate and the New York 
Knickerbockers, spends 1 1 hours a day 
with his pediatric practice at the Prairie 
Avenue Medical Group, in which he be- 
came a partner eight years ago, near 
the Los Angeles International Airport. 
Ernie devotes the rest of his time to ed- 
ucation (the Carl Curtis School, which 
he bought for his kids in 1964), day 
camping (All American Village in the 
canyons above Beverly Hills, which he 
founded in 1962, along with Jerry West, 
Don Drysdale and Les Richter), skiing 
(at Mammoth Peak, where he owns a 
large chalet) and sundry other sports, 
ranging from golf through water polo 
(at the Eldorado Country Club in Palm 
Desert, where he owns a modest $60,000 
“cottage” just down the fairway from 
the one Dwight Eisenhower occupied). 


At 40, Ernie is a brisk and bouncy 6' 
3V£" by 204 pounds, with salt-and-pep- 
per hair topping a face frizzled in laugh 
wrinkles. Despite a torn cartilage in his 
left knee, which knocked him out of bas- 
ketball in 1954 after five seasons with 
the Knicks, Ernie still has enough jump 
to harass a jackrabbit from horseback 
on the High Desert, drive a golf ball 
300 yards, whip his eldest son at tennis 
(no mean feat, as you will see) or spike 



Colleen takes over for tennis instruction. 


a volleyball down the throat of any con- 
tending teen-ager. Naturally, Ernie can 
still swish a basket from 30 feet with dis- 
gusting ease — and only a few years ago, 
while serving as medical consultant to 
the L.A. Lakers, whipped Rudy LaRusso 
(ex-Dartmouth) for the “Ivy League 
Championship of Los Angeles” in a ca- 
sual shooting match. So much for dad. 

Mom is Colleen Kay Hutchins Van- 
deweghe, 41, who was Miss America in 
1952 before undertaking a short-lived 
acting career ( Almanac on Broadway 
with Hermione Gingold, Boston Blackie 
on the tube with Dick Kollmar). Col- 
leen’s major publicity during her “Miss 
A” year centered on her height (she 
stands 6' 2" in her four-inch heels) and 
her intellectual prowess in a field that 
previously demanded none (she was 
studying for a master’s in dramatics at 
the University of Utah at the time of 
her coronation). Of course, there were 
a few news hens who had to be catty 
about Colleen. Judith Crist, then a wom- 
en’s page reporter for the late New 
York Herald Tribune, wrote thusly: 
“Miss America of 1952, the nation’s 
newest, biggest and oldest beauty queen 
to date, breakfasted with reporters at 
the Waldorf-Astoria yesterday and, in 
the true tradition, discussed men, mar- 
riage and her future — and wore a sweat- 
er.” Colleen, who admitted to being 
(in Crist’s phrase) “unmarried at the 
venerable age of 25," was already dat- 
ing Ernie Vandeweghe, whom she’d met 
through her brother, Mel Hutchins of 
the Fort Wayne Pistons. They were mar- 
ried in 1953, and there went Colleen’s 
acting career. She more than compen- 
sates by being an exemplary mother to 
four extraordinary kids. “I’m the ac- 
tivist,” says Ernie, “and Colleen’s the 
teacher. That’s the way it should be with 
dads and moms.” Colleen frankly ad- 
mits that she prefers the tennis court to 
the kitchen but when in the mood can 
outcook the Henny Penny Chicken Par- 
lor or garden with the greenest of thumbs 
(hers are longer than the thumbs of most 
men). A fervent Mormon and a bit of a 
mystic, she reads in the occult and prac- 
tices the power of positive thinking. 
“You’ve got to have a commitment," 



she says. "Mine lies with my children.' 

First among them is Kiki — actually 
Ernest Maurice Vandeweghe 111, a name 
any self-respecting 10-year-old would ab- 
hor (shades of the prissy sissies the Kat- 
zenjammer Kids used to bug in the funny 
papers). Kiki got his nickname in Ger- 
many, “where his dad served for IVi years 
in the Air Force as a medical officer 
and basketball coach near Wiesbaden. 
The name comes from the German ki- 
k/lo , meaning cockscomb according to 
Colleen, and derives from infant Ernest’s 
Afro hairdo during the days of his ba- 
byhood. Today Kiki would have noth- 
ing to do with anything Afro: watching 
the Mexico City Olympics last summer, 
he vowed that when (not if) he wins his 
gold medal he’ll raise a white-gloved fist 
in challenge to Tommy Smith and John 
Carlos. 

When (not if)' Kiki wins his gold med- 
al, it will be in swimming. It might have 
been in almost any other sport, but a 
year ago he sat down with his dad and 
they went over his talents, one by one 
by one by one, etc., and decided that he 
was farther ahead of his age group in 
his ability to “move water" than in any- 
thing else. In opting for swimming, Kiki 
chose perhaps the toughest of disciplines: 
long hours of arm-heavy laps in the prac- 


tice pool, where the only view is a shad- 
owy blue blur that may be another swim- 
merorone's own imagination; the greedy 
slap and gurgle of arms (reach, grab, re- 
cover, reach, as the late Matt Mann ra- 
tionalized it); the ring around the eye- 
balls, endemic to the competitive swim- 
mer. caused by chlorine, which makes 
the whole wide world glow with halos 
on the way home from practice. Kiki re- 
sponds well to the discipline— better, in 
fact, than any other J O-year-old. Dur- 
ing a Southern Pacific AAU meet he 
swam a 57.5-second race in the 100-yard 
freestyle at Cal State in Long Beach. 
He had broken the existing record ear- 
lier in the year with a 58.8, only to see 
it lowered by Scott Spann of Greenville, 
N.C. to 58.2. Kiki stands 5' 4" tall, 
weighs 110 pounds and is growing in 
size and strength every day. 

After Kiki comes Tauna, 9, named 
for the Taunus Mountains of West Ger- 
many, and No. 1 daughter in the Van- 
deweghe household, not only by virtue 
of age but by competitiveness. Indeed, 
Tauna may be the No. 1 Vandeweghe 
on that score. “She's something else,” 
says Colleen. “After a swim meet she 
goes around and checks all the times — 

I mean all of them. ‘Oh, I beat you 
by four seconds,’ she tells one child. 


‘Two seconds for you,’ to another. She’s 
really something else.” Beyond that, 
Tauna is as nubile a nymphet as you'll 
meet this side of Humbert's fancy. All 
blue eyes and sun-streaked hair, she is 
graced with legs as shapely as her moth- 
er's (her father’s are crisscrossed with 
old soccer and basketball scars) and can 
charm any man in her presence — includ- 
ing Actor Randolph Scott, who has a 
nearby cottage at Eldorado. “It’s in- 
teresting to see what kids want to be 
when they grow up,” muses Ernie from 
beneath his pediatrician’s hat. “Three 
of the kids want to be doctors, and one 
wants to be a movie star. Guess who?” 
Tauna. of course. 

Then comes Heather, 7, a happy and 
husky little chick who demonstrates the 
independence common to third children. 
An ardent tree climber, bike rider, feed- 
er of birds and catfish (the water haz- 
ards at Eldorado swarm with them), she 
much prefers to sleep in an old T shirt 
than in a nightgown. She’s also an ac- 
complished grapefruit snatcher. Eldora- 
do is built on an ancient grapefruit or- 
chard, and every morning the kids are 
sent out with golf clubs and baskets to 
harvest the day’s breakfast. With her 
daddy’s five-iron and a bit of a leap. 
Heather can snag sun-ripened grapefruit 
continued 
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Kiki comes ashore from a chilly evening workout in the Santa Monica pool, and Tauna exhibits her newly acquired skill on the unicycle. 
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continued 



By age 3 all the Vandeweghe kids were at home in the water — and enjoying it, which seems apparent as they take a group plunge for the camera 


the way Bill Russell pulls down re- 
bounds, catching them as they drop. 
They call her Heather-Feather, and she 
floats on the currents of the intrafamilial 
competition just as lightly as a tuft of 
goose down. In common with all of the 
Vandeweghe kids, she rides like an In- 
dian, shoots a hard, straight game of 
golf and can hold her own with any of 
her peers on the tennis court. In the 
Cal State meet she won the 50-yard back- 
stroke for 7- and 8-ycar-olds. 

Lastly comes Briik, 5, whose name 
is pronounced “Brook" but quickly 
mutates into Brooksie or Boogie. He’s 
a remarkably well-adjusted last child 
in a family with such highly developed 


competitive skills. “Brooksie knows he 
can’t beat any of the other kids just 
yet,” says Ernie, “so he simply works 
hard at acquiring the skills and bides 
his time. He knows they can’t keep grow- 
ing forever and that he’ll catch up." 
During a recent “breakfast ride" out 
of Smoketree Stables near Palm Springs, 
Brooksie showed the stuff of future vic- 
tories. He'd drawn a mean-tempered 
horse that seemed to be practicing for 
the Calgary Stampede. It snorted, 
stamped, bared its choppers and sun- 
fished all over the desert. With the stir- 
rups barely reaching the cinch buckle, 
the boy rode out the upheaval without 
once reaching for the saddle horn. 


"You know what?" he said later. “From 
now on this horse is a no-no.” 

All the children show an amazing for- 
titude, an absence of tears that any par- 
ent would be delighted to sec in his own 
children. During another desert ride, 
Briik ’s horse kicked out at Tauna’s (Briik 
seems to be bronco prone). The hoof 
caught her square on the shin. The girl 
winced and tightened her lips, and al- 
though tears came to her eyes she didn't 
let them run and she didn't complain. 
"We have a rule in the family,” Ernie 
explains. “You can cry but you have to 
do it in your own room.” When Kiki’s 
100-yard freestyle record was broken, 
he didn’t sit around the house in a sul- 
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American Motors' Ambassador. 


The only car line with standard 
air-conditioning for under $10,000. 
$7000 under. 


You can’t help feeling smug in the 
summer driving an air-conditioned 
Ambassador. Knowing that all this 
luxury and comfort is priced under 
$3,0001 You can’t help feeling cooler 
either. With an air-conditioner power- 
ful enough to cool a good-sized room. 
No other car line has it standard for 
less than $10,0001 

The Ambassador also has other 
standard features besides air-condi- 
tioning that qualify it as a luxury car. 
Like a hundred per cent nylon cut 
pile carpeting. Like a molded acousti- 
cal ceiling to cushion away outside 
noise. And firm coil spring seats. 

A wheelbase four inches longer 


than ever before for a more comfort- 
able ride. Longer than any Ford, Chev- 
rolet or Plymouth sedan. 

And the Ambassador has its body 
and frame welded together into a sin- 
gle unit No body bolts to rattle loose. 

All in all, it’s something to look 
forward to this summer. 

For if the Ambassador prices start 
at S2.9141 air-conditioning included, 
just think what cool things you can 
do with the remaining seven thou- 
sand. You could rent a summer home, 
buy a boat, even install your own 
swimming pool. It’s something to 
think about, isn’t it? 


'Based upon manufacturer's suggested retail price for the Ambassador 4-door sedan. Federal taxes included. 
State and local taxes, if any, destination charges and options excluded. 


Make the greatest cooking 
discovery since fire. 



The incredible Amana Microwave Oven. It sizzles a 

hamburger in 60 seconds, does a 5-pound roast in 3 7’/2 minutes, cuts most cooking 
times 75%. Heats only the food. The oven and your kitchen stay cool. 


Exclusively from Amana, a totally new 
way to cook, defrost, or reheat food — The 
Radarange Oven, world's first portable 
microwave oven. Because the Amana 
Radarange Oven is portable you can enjoy 
cool, quick cooking in your home or on 
your patio. Plug it in anywhere, operates 
on standard 115-volt outlet, uses no more 
electricity than a fry pan. 

Just push a button— set a timet— and 
fast, microwave energy cooks food deli- 
ciously in a fraction of the time you're 
used to. 


Amana Radarange Oven fits easily on 
kitchen counter (just 1 5" high, 22 V*" wide, 
17 '/*" deep overall). This summer make the 
cool-cooking portable Amana Radarange 
Oven your own discovery for the whole 
family See your Amana Dealer or write 
Miss Ann MacGregor, Dept.M, Amana, 
Iowa 52203. 


Amana 
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len pet. In fact, he didn't even practice 
much harder. He simply sharpened up 
his sprinting and waited for the next 
meet — then won his record back. 

All the kids are members of the San- 
ta Monica Swim Club and work out 
for an hour each night at the Santa Mon- 
ica Junior College pool. Despite South- 
ern California’s fabled sun, it can get 
mighty bleak and chilly in an outdoor 
pool during the winter dusk. The kids, 
along with some 65 others, swim under 
the guidance of UCLA Coach Bob Horn 
and his hard-driving assistant. Buz 
Thayer. After warmup laps in all four 
strokes (back, breast, butterfly and free), 
the kids swim their specialty in four 400- 
yard sprints, completing each in six- or 
seven-minute intervals, tumbling every 
turn and taking a tongue-lashing if they 
“dog it.” (“You're dogging it,” snaps 
Thayer. “Take another.'') Actually there 
is very little goldbricking. Most of the 
youngsters know whom they have to beat 
to make the A team — or stay ahead of 
to remain on it — and each 400 turns 
into a kaleidoscope of personal duels. 
After practice the young Vandewcghes 
pile into Colleen's aging Mercedes con- 
vertible, pull their knit caps down over 
their ears and shiver their way home. 
Dinner can be freaky, what with the ap- 
petites stirred up by a few miles of swim- 
ming. Kiki has the family’s farthest-out 
taste: often he wolfs down a dozen pan- 
cakes covered with chili sauce or a few 
lashings of Southern fried chicken 
smeared with honey. 

Everyone in the family consumes three 
of Ernie’s own Manna-Vita pills each 
day. “They contain every known vita- 
min and mineral beneficial to health, 
growth and alertness," says he with a 
pitchman’s verve. “I got the idea for 
them while I was in the Air Force at St. 
Anton in the Austrian Alps. Our ski in- 
structor was a little guy, only 5' 9", and 
his wife barely made it to 5'. I gave 
their baby boy a combination of vita- 
mins, and in three years he was twice 
the size of any kid in the village. Of 
course, in the States everyone gives vi- 
tamins to their infants, but how many 
teen-agers tak.e them? They take other 
kinds of pills, but actually a kid is lay- 
conilnued 
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kitchen walls. 
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Discover America. 
It’s 3,000 smiles wide. 


Cleanup is a snap. You cook on glass, 
china or paper, and clean the oven with a 
damp cloth. And there’s no grease film on 



Allstate protects you 
against loss 

from more home hazards 
than you can count- 


and for less money. 


Allstate Deluxe Homeowners Insurance is a package of 
protection against loss from the countless hazards your 
home faces every day.Yet, Allstate costs less than you’d 
pay with most other companies for similar protection. 

Is your home under-insured? Chances are, inflation 
has increased its value beyond the limits of the insurance 
you bought just a few years ago. For very little more, you 


can insure your house to its replacement value with 
Allstate. 

Find out how little it will cost to get increased 
coverage on your home. 

Talk to the "good hands" people. 

You’re in good hands £ ▼ I 
with Allstate 


Policy and savings described available in most states Standard rates in Texas. 





Personal liability 



Damage from aircraft 


Allstate Deluxe 

Homeowners 

Insurance 

Allstate Insurance Company, 
Northbrook, Illinois 




Hail 



Addt’l. living exper 
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Court costs 









Athletes’Feet 



America’s Cup contender Weatherly, 
and author of 
“Race Your Boat Right.” 


Clark Craebner’s tennis shoes. 

Star of the United States' 
winning Davis Cup Team 
wears the only jj 
shoes that are officially . 
endorsed by the „ 

USLTA. jp 


Professional athletes 
want professional athletic 
footwear. That's why so 
many of them wear Pro- 
Keds*. And if the pros wear 
Pro-Keds, we don’t think we 
should have to tell you why 
you should. A product of: 


Pro-Keds 


Basketball shoes, boating shoes, tennis shoes, golf shoes, ^ 
track shoes, jogging shoes, wrestling shoes, and handball shoes. 
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Set to watch in Spanish Majorca. 


“Dacron” and color bring you 
the fastest fashions on the courts. 

Durable lightness — that’s 
new Jantzen courtwear. Play hard. 
Twist, turn, stretch, bend. The style is 
there too, the slimness and the fit. 

New. Jantzen and Dacron* 


polyester and cotton expand the traditional 
tennis look with color: light sky blue 
and light lemon yellow— two cool new 
ones to go with our customary whites. 

Below, Jerry West in Jan- 
Press walkers and trimmed mock turtle 
knit shirt, about $11 and $5. ‘DuPont r« tm 


Frank Gifford wears a 
trimmed collar jacket, mesh knit shirt, 
and shorts, about $14, $10 and $6 
, , .. " respectively. All wash and 

wear without a wrinkle. 
The teasing tennis girl? 
Also 100% wrinkle-free. 


jantzen 
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ing on more tissue and muscle during 
his teens than a baby, and what's more 
it will be with him longer.” 

Of course, Ernie views vitamins only 
as a supplement to what’s already there. 
“Genes play an important role, certainly, 
but it’s really exposure that counts in 
turning a child into a top athlete," he 
says. “With our size, Colleen and / make 
up quite a gene pool, but without ex- 
posure to games our kids could have 
turned out to be average — if outsized 
— competitors.” A firm believer in early 
training (“Kids are the best learners 
there are, and the older they get, the long- 
er it takes to teach them”), Colleen had 
all the children swimming by the age of 
3, swinging golf clubs, tennis rackets and 
baseball bats by 4, skiing, bike and horse- 
back riding, playing basketball and foot- 
ball ever since they were 5. One inci- 
dent Ernie relishes concerns a young boy 
who came to his medical office one day 


with a sprained ankle. “How’d he get 
it? Playing grade-school football. Well, 
his team would have to do without him. 
‘That’s all right,’ the kid said. ‘We’ve 
still got our best receiver healthy, and 
she’ll catch all the passes anyway.’ She? 
‘Yeah, Tauna Vandeweghe!’ " Ernie 
hadn't recognized the boy as a student 
at his own school and a teammate of 
his own daughter. “She can really play 
football,” he says. 

Eyc-to-hand coordination is another 
important factor — and a talent that Er- 
nie believes is best developed by con- 
tinuous play. Kiki is a fine example. 
His tennis game is flat, hard and swift, 
replete with the incipient power of a 
Graebner and the range of an Ashe. 
“The only guy with faster reactions than 
Kiki is me,” grins Ernie. And even at 
that, Kiki slams many a ball past his 
dad on the Eldorado courts. That’s go- 
ing some, since Ernie was once described 


as having the fastest hands in basketball 
(“That’s how I caught Colleen”). At 
the Carl Curtis School in Beverly Hills, 
where Kiki is now a fifth-grader, the 
boy learned a popular game called Chi- 
nese handball. It differs from the reg- 
ular game in that the ball — eight inches 
in diameter — must be slammed on the 
ground before it hits the wall. Ernie 
watched Kiki playing it when he was 7 
and realized his son was a superb Chi- 
nese handballer. With a touch of pa- 
ternal poison in his eye, he challenged 
Darrall Imhoff, then playing with the 
L.A. Lakers, to a test: “Is there any 
kid that can beat you at any game in- 
volving a ball? ‘Hell, no,’ said Darrall. 
Well, I took him around to the school, 
and Kiki whipped him at Chinese hand- 
ball. They played for two hours, and Dar- 
rall never won a game. Kiki took it all 
in stride — he knows he’s good at what 
he practices.” 
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M CATS 

for people who live to drive... and love it I 

You’ll love driving even more with turnpike- 
belted wide trackers. Both "Cats” run J ✓ ^ ' 

straight and true with fiberglass belts and ft.-* 

polyester cord bodies — give you up to dou- 
ble the mileage of conventional tires. Fat and 
wide "Cats" put greater horsepower on the 
highway. You get more miles per gallon, cat- 
like cornering, sure stops and go's. Like to 

drive and love it? Super Fat 

and Top Cats were made for 
you. You can’t buy a better 
tire to save your life!® 


For name of nearest Penn- 
sylvania Tire dealer, call 

(800) 243-1890 free day or 

night in U.S. (In Connecti- PENNSYLVANIA 
cut, call collect 325-4336.) TURNPIKE TIRES 
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The first alternative 
to the station wagon. 





Until now, if you wanted a 
car that could carry a lot, you 
had to buy a station wagon. 
The trouble with a station 
wagon is, one— it looks like a 
small truck and, two— most 
of the time it travels around 
empty, anyway. 

Thanks to Renault you 
now have an alternative. The 
Renault 16. It carries a lot 
without looking like a truck. 
Something we've achieved 
through a more intelligent 


to the Renault 16 than just 
empty space.The front- wheel 
drive, for instance, gives you 
superior traction. The front 
seats recline for sleeping. It 
has 4 -wheel independent 
suspension, disc brakes up 


use of interior space. The 
back seat has an ingenious 
way of folding out of the way, 
while a huge back door makes 
all the room easy to get to. 

Of course, 
there’s more 


top speed of 93m.p.h., 
and squeezes 30 miles out of 
a gallon of gas. 


Consider everything about 
the Renault 16 Sedan -Wagon, 
including the $2,445* price. 
Is there any alternative? 


For information sec your dealer or 
Renault Inc.. 100 Sylvan Avenue. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 


There are, however, a few things Kiki 
hasn’t practiced. Last year, for example, 
Kiki seemed a bit unhappy about school. 
It wasn’t his studies (he is running a 
B+ average) but — shockingly enough 
phys. ed. It seems that Kiki had not 
been doing very well in boxing. In fact, 
another boy in the gym class had been 
knocking him silly every day, and Kiki 
didn't want any more of it. “I took 
him aside and started teaching him how 
to box,” Ernie recounts. "He told me, 
‘Dad, I know how to hit all right but I 
just don’t like getting hit.’ Well, I told 
him, then duck and weave and make 
like Muhammad Ali. ‘Our coach doesn't 
let us,’ Keeks said. See, he’d misunder- 
stood what it was all about, and the 
poor kid was just standing there, letting 
this other kid clobber him, not moving 
his head when he saw the punches com- 
ing. He cleared it all up the next gym 
class and gave back a lot of what he’d 
been getting. Now they don’t let any- 
body box him anymore.” 

Kiki’s talents — and probably those of 
all the other Vandeweghe children are 
still untapped in many areas. Two years 
ago, as an infielder with his local Little 
League team, the Rustic Canyon Dodg- 
ers, Kiki showed a strong arm, and his 
coach put him in to pitch during the 
last half of the season. The boy ran up 
a 4-0 mark, and his team won the six- 
team league’s "World Series.” Tauna 
saw a unicyclist at the Ringling Broth- 
ers, Barnum & Bailey Circus one night 
and decided she had to have a one-wheel- 
er. After all, everybody can ride on two. 
Ernie’s mother, who is known in the fam- 
ily as “The Paranoid Purchaser,” bought 
a unicycle, and in three weeks Tauna 
was cavorting around the Eldorado 
swimming pool like the shades of Hack- 
aliah Bailey’s original circus. The ped- 
als are slightly bent from many falls, 
and Tauna’s knees wore scabs fora while, 
but she kept at it and won. “None of 
the rest of us can do it,” Colleen says 
with her ingenue's voice. Then again, 
they haven’t tried. "Give her credit,” 
says Mommy. "She persevered.” 

If it seems that the Vandeweghe fam- 
ily is all play and no brainwork, then 
the imbalance is the fault of the writer’s 
continued 
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with Carnation Instant Breakfast 




Seven cameras, from under S50" I 
S420V Two great auto-thrcadmg protectors, c 
Super-8 that synchronizes with your tape recorder 
and the all-new Bauer Dual-8 projector that shows 
your old 8mm and new Super-8 movies. It teatures 
instant replay, slow motion, automatic end-of-film stop, push- 
button rewinding and zoom lens. Prices start under $130*. 

Allied Impex Corp . 168 Glen Cove Rd., Carle Place 
[2m C L I , N Y. 1 1514. Chicago, Dallas: Glendale. Calif 
■— ™ i n Canada: Kingsway Ff " ...._. 


Show no mercy. 


unleash the 
animal. 



Stop being Mr. Nice Guy. Tee 
up the new Sweetshot. The ball 
that roars off the tee like an 
angry bobcat. That flies high and 
long like a great big bird. That 
tracks the cup like a sure-footed 


beast. And all because it has a 
new, tighter, rubber-wound liquid 
center for 1969. Play the new 
Sweetshot SS Plus, alias "The 
Animal/' And turn your 
competitors into pussy cats. 
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emphasis. Indeed, Ernie, Colleen and Co. 
are as well rounded as — or more so 
than — the next upper-middle-class fam- 
ily. Colleen’s acting experience was not 
just showmanship. She has a keen in- 
terest in arts and letters. For years she 
held season tickets for the family to the 
Pasadena Playhouse, where she had stud- 
ied; the family regularly attends the L.A. 
Philharmonic and pop concerts at the 
Dorothy Chandler Pavilion in Los An- 
geles' sprawling Civic Center. Colleen 
is an avid reader (currently: Cheever's 
Bullet Park), and Kiki is a promising 
painter (he and his best buddy. Actor 
Robert Stack's son Charlie, study oils 
under Portraitist Andrea Day). The girls 
study modern dance, and even Kiki can 
be forced into tux and black tie to per- 
form at a local cotillion. 

One comes away from a visit to the 
Vandeweghcswithafeelingof awe and 
quite frankly — a tinge of angry envy. 
How can people be this good? Well, noth- 
ing can be done about the genes, and 
one has to grant that Ernie and Colleen 
got very, very lucky on that score when 
they fell in love. Another advantage quite 
beyond anyone’s control is that Ernie is 
the scion of a very wealthy family. His 
father, who once starred at Colgate in 
soccer, held the exclusive chemical for- 
mula for tanning chinchilla and held it 
fiercely for the better part of a decade. 
The Vandeweghcs are originally a Bel- 
gian furrier family, and Ernest Maurice 
Vandeweghe Sr. turned fur into a for- 
tune. He also directed his sons (Ernie's 
younger brother, Gary, is a former All- 
Ivy basketball star at Dartmouth who 
practices law in San Jose, Calif.) into 
sports with a steadfast eye to the vir- 
tues of competition. "My dad is a golf 
nut," says Ernie. "He’s always got a 
putter in his hand. He once golfed his 
way around the world. He lives for the 
game, and I'm thankful that he taught us 
what he did but even more thankful that 
we’re broader in our interests. It all 
builds and builds and finally it all gets 
broader and better.” 

Keep that in mind, and maybe your 
son will beat Kiki's record or your 
daughter will upstage Tauna. And re- 
member, eat your vitamins. end 
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Burke-Worthington Div., Victor Golf Co., Morton Grove, 111. 

Products of Victor Comptometer 
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GREAT RUM 
DRINKS 

-four simple recipes 


1. Rum SiTea: 1 Vi oz. white or silver (or gold 
or amber) Puerto Rican rum in a glass of iced 
tea. Try it with 1 00% India tea- tea from India. 

2. Rum&Orange: 1% oz. white 

or silver Puerto Rican rum; 3 oz. orange juice. 
Serve over ice cubes in Old Fashioned glass. 
Float a few drops of Angostura bitters on top. 

3. Daiquiri: Vt oz. lime juice and 1 tsp. sugar 
(or use Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix); lV^ oz. 
white or silver Puerto Rican rum. Shake with 
ice; strain into cocktail glass. 

4- Rum-on-the-rocks: 1% oz. gold or 
amber Puerto Rican rum over ice cubes in Old 
Fashioned glass; add lemon twist, if you like. 

PUERTO RICAN RUM * 

light and dry and outsells all others 3 to 1 



Play it cool in Bogey-Baffle slacks with ^Leianese I^rtrel 


What a pair of slacks. New Bogey-Baffles baffle almost any- stays trim, won't curl over. Reversible cinch belt, cuffless 
thing that tries to put them out of shape. Wrinkles or rain. Be- bottoms. Sampled above, some of the twenty Fairway Colors, 
cause they're a cool-comfort blend of Fortrel' polyester and About SI 5.95. For your dealer's name, write: 
rayon. The permanent press stays put. BanRol waistband 

Thorngate L,td. 

36 S. Franklin Street; Chicago. Illinois 60606 



TRADEMARK OF FIBER INDUSTRIES, INC.’ 


YESTERDAY 


Hit-or-Miss Races that Taught Men How to Fly 


A few weeks ago Doubleday and Company published ‘The Great Air Races,' a soundly researched account of 
the heroic, comitragic contests that gave birth to modern aviation. Herewith an excerpt by DON VORDERMAN 


T he years from 1909 through 1939 
were the most exciting in aviation 
history. This was partly because the art 
was so young and was growing so fast; 
but more particularly because the men 
involved in it, more or less by accident 
and with a good deal of luck, hit upon 
the most direct and effective method 
of cultivating it. The method was air 
racing. 

During this 31-ycar period (with the 
exception of the war years) virtually ev- 
ery new development in aeronautics was 
first tried out on racing or record-break- 
ing aircraft. The results were often im- 
mediate — sometimes triumphant, some- 
times tragic — but it was by such means 
that aviation raised itself from the sta- 
tus of an intriguing novelty to the enor- 
mously elaborate science it is today. In 
1946, after the tremendous strides made 
in the aeronautical sciences during World 
War II. attempts were made in the Unit- 
ed States to recapture the glory of the 
prewar years, but to just about every- 
body's surprise the essence was gone. 
Flying the deadly offspring of World 
War II — Corsairs, Lightnings, Mus- 
tangs. etc. — brave and skillful men still 
gambled against the same odds, some 
winning, some dying, but the old sense 
of contributing to the advancement of 
aviation had disappeared. 

The world's first international air races 
were held in late August of 1909 on the 
historic plain of Betheny, northeast of 
Rheims, where the troops of Joan of 
Arc had camped in 1429. News of this 
great event had spread all over Europe, 
and by the middle of August the pop- 


ulation of this beautiful city had swol- 
len to more than twice its normal fig- 
ure. Overjoyed proprietors of quaint inns 
and restaurants were gratefully skinning 
the visitors for all they were worth, and 
hotel rates were 10 to 20 times the nor- 
mal amount. 

On the whole, however, the visitors 
could take it. Princes, ambassadors, ac- 
tresses. producers, Roosevelts. Goulds, 
Vanderbilts and ordinary millionaires 
were everywhere, and somewhere among 
them were the pilots. 

It was only to be expected that Eu- 
rope's finest aviators would be there, 
headed by the great Louis Bleriot him- 
self. (Bleriot’s famous flight from France 
to England had been made only a few 
weeks before on July 25.) Among the 
others were Hubert Latham. Eugene Le- 
febvrc. Count Charles dc Lambert. Eng- 
lish-born Henry Farman and one lone 
American named Glenn Curtiss. 

Altogether, some 28 pilots had en- 
tered a few or all of the races sched- 
uled, and the largest number of aircraft 
ever brought together (38) were being 
made ready in nearby buildings or tent- 
like hangars — which at that time were 
called “aerodromes.” 

There were six events for aeroplanes 
scheduled to cover the eight-day meet: 
the Grand Prix de Champagne, for the 
longest flight without alighting, with 
prize money totaling 520,000 donated 
by the local champagne growers; the Prix 
de I'Altitude, for the competitor reach- 
ing the greatest height during the week, 
S2,000; the Prix dc Passagcrs, for the en- 
trant carrying the greatest number of 

C 1969 by Don Vordermon 


passengers around one lap of the cir- 
cuit, S2.000; the Prix du Tour de Piste, 
a sustaining prize for the fastest lap 
around the course each day, 51,500; the 
Gordon Bennett Trophy, donated by 
James Gordon Bennett Jr., publisher of 
the New York Herald , for the fastest 
speed around two laps of the course, 
S5.000 plus a trophy; and the Prix dc la 
Vitesse, for the fastest speed over three 
laps of the course, S4.000. 

These last two events, along with the 
Grand Prix de Champagne, were the big 
ones, and there was no doubt in any- 
body’s mind that new distance and speed 
records would be set. If anyone had sug- 
gested at the lime that none of them 
would be won by a Frenchman, he most 
probably would have been challenged 
to a duel or at least locked up some- 
where. No one, of course, did. 

On the morning of the first day. Sun- 
day. Aug. 22, the great air meet was de- 
clared open, and more than 100,000 visi- 
tors showed up to watch — in the rain! 
The weather was miserable, a layer of 
sticky, white mud covered the airfield 
and all roads leading to it, and local farm- 
ers were soon doing a healthy business 
hauling Rolls-Royces and Daimlers out 
of the muck. But the spectators bore 
the indignities willingly. They were well 
aware that they were about to witness 
the making of history. 

The first day was devoted to qualifica- 
tion trials for the Gordon Bennett, the 
daily lap-speed prize and a three-lap, 30- 
km. event. Shortly after 10 a.m. Mau- 
rice Guffroy made the first attempt to get 
away. His little red R.E.P. monoplane 

continued 
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Hit-or-Miss Races continued 


furiously sputtered and struggled across 
the gummy field. Back and forth it went, 
but despite the roars of encouragement 
from the huge crowd, it wouldn't come 
unstuck. Guffroy retired in disgust w hen 
his IS-minute limit was up. 

Then Bleriot appeared on the field with 
one of his monoplanes, and the crowd fell 
silent once more (most of those present 
had never even seen an aircraft before, 
hardly any a man actually in flight ). Blc- 
riot, goggled and helmeted, gave a brief 
wave to the stands, opened the throttle 
of his 80-hp E.N.V. engine, bounced 
across the field for a few moments and 
then gently slipped into the air. The 
cheering stopped almost at once, though, 
as Blcriot's carburetor quickly failed un- 
der its diet of mud and water (it was still 
raining quite heavily). He returned after 
flying one side of the course and making 
a hasty but safe landing — downwind. 

Hubert Latham was the next away, 
also getting his Antoinette monoplane 
safely airborne and also promptly put- 
ting down again with the same carbu- 
retor bothers. 

Captain Ferdinand Ferber's Voisin bi- 
plane was the next onto the field. As he 
was roaring through his takeoff run. his 
aircraft suddenly veered off course and 
made straight for the elegant gathering, 
which was peacefully watching from un- 
der the umbrellas of the open-air res- 
taurant in front of the grandstand. He 
hit the dining area smack in the center, 
amazingly without serious injury befall- 
ing any of the diners — except perhaps 
to their appetites. 

The only really successful flight of the 
morning followed as self-taught Pilot 
Eugene Lefebvre, who had been flying 
for only two months, actually managed 
to get his Wright biplane around the 
10-km. course twice, the second lap 
made with a badly missing engine in a 
dangerously rising wind. 

Obviously the weather was going to 
prevent the events being run off as sched- 
uled, so at 3 o'clock that afternoon the 
contest committee met and selected Ble- 
riot and Lefebvre to represent France 
in the contest for the Gordon Bennett 
Trophy on Saturday. 

At around 6 o'clock the wind and 
rain suddenly ceased, and almost at once 
there were more aircraft in the air at 
the same lime and in one place than 
ever before. Latham's monoplane was 
the first away, followed immediately by 
De Lambert's Wright biplane, Roger 
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Sommer's Farman biplane, George 
Cockburn's Farman biplane and the 
Bleriot monoplane of French Sculptor 
Leon Delagrangc. These were quickly 
followed by Henri Fournier's Voisin 
biplane, Lefebvre's Wright, Etienne 
Bunau-Varilla's Voisin biplane. Paul 
Tissandier's Wright and the Voisin 
monoplane of Louis Paulhan. Captain 
Fcrbcr had patched up his Voisin after 
hauling it out of the restaurant and was 
the last to join in the spectacle. 

7 he spectators were simply agog, with 
as many as 1 1 aircraft laboriously buzz- 
ing around the course at once, though 
most of the Mights lasted only a few min- 
utes. (Bleriot, who was as famous for 
his accidents as for his successes, ended 
up in a haystack this time, as did Four- 
nier.) Latham put the crowd on the edge 
of their scats by fiying past at the giddy 
height of 150 feet. 

Lefebvre once more demonstrated his 
complete mastery of his Wright biplane, 
tossing the frail little craft about in front 
of the stands before gently coming to 
rest in front of the judges' enclosure. 
The judges fined him S4 for "recklessness 
and daring." Only three entrants had 
managed to complete the required three 
laps. But that first day, at least from 
the spectators’ viewpoint, had been an 
unqualified success. 

The day had clearly been a walkover 
for the Wright machines, and the broth- 
ers who had given powered flight to the 
world were royally toasted (although 
they were not present) at a magnificent 
ball held in Rheims that evening. That 
lesser-known American. Glenn Curtiss, 
wasn't joining in the festivities either. 
I Ic was very busy back at the airfield put- 
ting the final touches to a remarkable 
little aircraft. 

On the second day, Monday. Aug. 
23, the weather was as bad as ever, and 
though a moderate crowd of 60.000 or 
so showed up they didn't see any flying 
until late in the afternoon. This was the 
first day of the Mights for the endurance 
prize (the Grand Prix de Champagne), 
which would close on Friday evening. 
Wilbur Wright's endurance record of 2 
hours 20 minutes 23.2 seconds (77.48 
miles) set at Le Mans on the previous 
New Year's Eve was never in danger 
throughout the day, but the lap record 
was beaten twice. 

By 7 o'clock, broken, crumpled air- 
craft were scattered all over the course, 
and the attempts for the Grand Prix 


were as good as finished for the day. 
Bleriot decided to have a shot at Le- 
febvre's lap record of 8:58.8 set the day 
before. He had the fastest of his five ma- 
chines prepared, climbed aboard and 
roared off down the coarse, setting a 
new world record at the staggering speed 
of 42.87 mph. 

Glenn Curtiss had been waiting for a 
challenge like this, and his little Herring- 
Curtiss biplane (Herring was a business 
partner of Curtiss’ in the United States) 
was rolled out of its hangar and started 
up. Curtiss had also designed and built 
its 50-hp V-8 engine and, if anyone knew 
how to make it behave he did. As Cur- 
tiss whipped around the first pylon, the 
spectators were highly impressed by the 
smoothness w ith which the man and ma- 
chine worked together but they w ere awe- 
stricken when Curtiss’ time was posted: 
8 minutes 35.6 seconds — seven seconds 
faster than the mighty Bleriot! The world 
speed record now stood at 43.38 mph! 

On the following morning Bleriot had 
his revenge with a new record lap at 
8:04.4 — 46.18 mph. Curtiss was ground- 
ed with carburetor problems all after- 
noon but he promised to have a crack 
at it the next day. 

French President and Madame Fai- 
lures arrived sometime that afternoon 
accompanied by a rather nasty wind, 
which unfortunately kept everyone 
grounded. Everyone but Louis Paulhan, 
that is. The hearts of the crowd were in 
their mouths as Paulhan's little Voisin 
valiantly staggered around the course 
for more than half an hour at a dizzy 
500 feet, at last setting dow n safely. Af- 
terward. when asked why he had taken 
such a risk, he shrugged, amazed, "The 
President of the Republic was there! It 
was necessary!" 

On Wednesday there was still no im- 
provement in the weather, and once more 
there were no Mights until well into the 
afternoon when Paulhan, Latham and 
Fournier tried for the endurance prize. 
Very soon both Latham and Fournier 
had disappeared, eventually arriving 
back on foot. Their machines were now 
resting in the "aeroplane graveyard," a 
hollow at the far end of the course w-here 
tricky w ind currents had been collecting 
aircraft daily. Latham quickly rejoined 
the contest in a borrowed Antoinette but 
was down for good after only two laps. 

On Thursday afternoon Latham at last 
managed to shake his bad luck and set 
up a new distance record of 95.92 miles 


in 2 hours 13 minutes, doing more than 
1 5 laps of the course. He broke a wing 
upon alighting but was unhurt. Three 
spectators were injured, however, when 
Rougier's Voisin fell into the crowd. 

As the last day dawned for the Grand 
Prix de Champagne, just about every- 
body who had anything left to fly had a 
go. The weather had cleared at last, 
though it was still quite chilly. The fa- 
vorites, Latham and Paulhan, were off 
first at about 1 1 :00 a.m., followed by 
De Lambert, Tissandicr and the rest. 
Henry Farman took off in his lumbering 
Voisin at about 4 that afternoon and 
began quietly piling up laps. By this time 
Latham and Paulhan were down again, 
both having broken Latham's earlier rec- 
ord. Paulhan quickly refitted his Voisin 
with a bigger fuel tank and was off again. 
But he was no sooner back on the course 
than he had to fly his machine into the 
ground to avoid running into Dcla- 
grange's Bleriot. Air traffic problems are 
not as modern as one might think. 

All this time Farman was quietly cir- 
culating and, when he passed the two- 
hour mark, the spectators and the other 
pilots began to take notice. Round and 
round he droned, first passing Wright's 
old mark, then those of Latham and 
Paulhan, on and on into the darkening 
sky. Flares were set up near the pylons, 
and motorists around the circuit oblig- 
ingly turned on their headlights. Round 
and round. They were beginning to won- 
der if he had somehow become stuck 
up there, like some aerial Flying Dutch- 
man, when he slowly began his descent 
at the end of his 18th lap and bumped 
awkwardly to a halt. His total distance 
was 111.85 miles in 3 hours 4 minutes 
56.4 seconds, breaking all records for 
distance and endurance. In no mood to 
appreciate his triumph, Farman was so 
stiffened by the cold he was literally un- 
able to move and was carried back to 
his hangar where the champagne corks 
had already begun to pop. 

On Saturday, the day of the Gordon 
Bennett race, the weather at last cleared 
up. Curtiss had tried out his aircraft 
just before dark on the previous day 
and had set his fastest lap yet. at 8:09.2. 
He worked his engine over again dur- 
ing the night, and the following morn- 
ing, 1 1 minutes after the official start- 
ing time at 10 a.m., he was off on an- 
other trial lap. Whatever it was that he 
had done to his aircraft, it worked. He 
covered his test run in a time that sent 


Bleriot scurrying for his goggles: 7:55.4. 

As soon as Curtiss was down, he had 
his tank topped up (he was carrying a 
smaller, lighter tank now), slipped into 
a brown leather jacket and tore off on 
the first lap of the race for the Gordon 
Bennett Trophy. His first tour was at 
7:57.2, and on the second lap, with the 
throttle wide open now and the V-8 en- 
gine sounding magnificent, he dived over 
the finish with a time of 7:53.2— a total 
of 15:50.4 averaging 47.65 mph. 

Bleriot was after it right away but he 
gave up his first attempt after a lap of 
7:58.2. At 12:30 he tried again but could 
only get 8:14.4, and again, just after 3, 
giving up once more on his first lap. 
There was really no one else in the race, 
and the honor of France was weighing 
heavily on Bleriot's shoulders. At 5:10 
he made one last attempt (closing time 
was 5:30). His first lap equaled Curtiss’ 
best time at 7:53.2, but his engine had 
had enough and began to lose power. 
His time for the two laps was 15:56.2. 
Glenn Curtiss had won the first Gor- 
don Bennett race. 

The weather on the last day of the 
meet was beautiful, the kind of day the 
champagne country is famous for. But 
Fate, for some, was as unkind as ever. 

Curtiss really hit his stride now and 
after a few trial runs he set up a time in 
the three-lap Prix de la Vitesse that was 
not to be equaled. His only real rival, 
Bleriot. did one fast lap at 7:47 and 
then simply disappeared! A column of 
smoke began to rise in the distance. 
When they got to him, he was found to 
be burned about his face and arms. Mer- 
cifully. his injuries were not serious. His 
rival, Curtiss, went to Brescia the fol- 
lowing week to demonstrate his now fa- 
mous aircraft and then returned to the 
United States to face a bitter legal bat- 
tle with the Wright brothers. They 
claimed that his aileron device was an 
infringement of their wing-warping pat- 
ents. It wasn’t, but that’s another story. 

As historical eras go, the 31 years 
between that first Gordon Bennett at 
Rheims and the last prewar Nationals 
held at Cleveland in 1939 are only a few 
fleeting moments. But during that brief 
span man finally mastered the last of 
the elements that had resisted him. It 
was an exciting era, rich with both com- 
edy and tragedy, and peopled with men 
who had discovered the most demanding 
pastime imaginable and went at it with 
a vengeance. end 
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Toughest 

oil 

in the 
block 


Any engine 
worth its power 
is tough on oil. 
Change to the 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania 
that’s extra-refined 
to take the rough stuff. 

Buy your oil 
the way you bought 
your car. Carefully. 

Wolf’s Head Oil Refining Co 
Oil City, Pa. 16301 


WOLF'S, 

HEAD^ 

motor oil, 

51! CONTENTS 
one U s QUART 


the uncommon motor oil 

Exceeds car makers’ 
warranty requirements. 




In case you didn’t know. 

The Digest is the favorite magazine 
of skydivers. 


•Magazine Q 
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Copies bought: 

It’s the solemn truth. We confess we didn’t know it ourselves until Reader's Digest — 17,000.000 
a research study* recently came along, telling us, among other L ' 0 ok ’ . ' ' ‘ S A75o!ooo 

things, that we're the favorite magazine with men and women 
who skydive, glide or pilot planes. And it shouldn’t come as any 
surprise. Not when you consider that The Digest reaches more 
women— unduplicated— than any two “women’s” magazines com- 
bined, more men than the combined net of Life, Look and Sports 
Illustrated. What makes the young, affluent, educated actives 
flock to The Digest as to no other general magazine? Simple. It's 
everythingthey’re looking for. Direct. Vital. Informative. Witty. And, 
yes (we’re not ashamed to say it, even these days) inspirational. 



WORLD'S BESTSELLER 



FOR 

THE RECORD 


A roundup of the sports information 


DOG SHOWS CH ARRIB 


nano of Pelham 


of Marblehead. 
Long Island Kc 
of 7.500 watchec 


Mass., wa 
ennel Chil- 
li 1 .500 ent 


A S PRIMA DONNA, a 
by Dr. and Mrs P J. Pa- 
I.Y. and Dr T S l-ickcs 
is judged best in the 67th 
i show A record crowd 


RED WATER REX. a 7-ycar-old po.nler owned 
by E B. Alexander Ir. and W. T. Pruitt of Jack- 
son. Miss . was voted the Purina award as No I 
field Inal don in the country for the 1968-69 sea- 
son. He had also won in 1964-65 


GOLF 1 1 took a final-round 66 by GARDNER DICK- 
INSON in the $125,000 Colonial National Invi- 
tation tournament, at Port Worth, to defeat Cars 
Player by one stroke. 278 279 (page 67). 

SANDRA HAYNIE of Texas won her second tour 
nament in three weeks, the $16,000 Si Louis In- 
vitational. in a sudden-death playoff. 


plctcd Wisconsin's first indoor-outdoor sweep ever, 
but the individual star was LARRY HIGH- 
UAUGH. a sophomore at Indiana, who picked up 
17 points with firsts in the long jump (24' 7 >/4'). 
the 100 (9.6) and the 220 (21.0) and by anchoring 
the 440- relay team to a meet record (40.1). Only 
Jesse Owens has ever done better, scoring 20 points 
in 1935 and 1936. Another individual standout was 
TIM HEIKKILA of Minnesota who won the high 

mancc. "ray ARRINGTON** of*"' The ^ Badgers 
achieved a double in the mile and half-mile with- 
in a span of 40 minutes. Running up an unprec- 
edented 1801/4 points in the Big Eight, the Jay- 
hawks were led by, no, not JIM RYL’N (who did 
win the mile and half-mile for the third straight 
year), but by STAN WHITLEY Whitley, a se- 
nior. was named the outstanding athlete with a 2f>' 
I" long-jump record, a third in the 220 and fourths 
in both the 100 and triple jump. Strong-arms KARL. 
SALB, STEVE WILHELM and DOUG KNOP 
took all three places in both the shotput and dis- 
cus. ft was Kansas' third consecutive outdoor title 
and ISlh in 18 years The SECs Vols (1 181/4 points) 
took II firsts in 17 events and were especially im- 
pressive in the 120-yard high hurdles, where win- 
ner RICHMOND FLOWERS was followed by two 
other Vols. Flowers' 13.5 clocking equaled the 
record he had set in the preliminaries. AL COF- 
FEE, a freshman from LSU, had a mccl-rccord 
45 6 in the 440 Florida's MIKE BURTON long- 
i umped 24' 6'. his teammate RON JOURDAN 
high-jumped 7' 


MORSE RACING MAJESTIC PRINCE ($3.20) and 
Bill Hartack survived a foul claim to win the $182.- 
000 Prcakness, at Pimlico, by a head over Arts 
and Letters (page 24) 

SHUVEE ($3.60), ridden by Jesse Davidson, won 
the $59,550 Acorn Stakes for 3-ycar-old fillies— the 
first leg of their Triple Crown -by three-fourths of 
a length over Hail to Patsy, at Aqueduct. 


NODOUBLE ($10) galloped home by a little mo 
than two lengths over Rising Market in the $120.4' 
Californian, at Hollywood Park, in the stakes rc 
ord time ol I 40- 4 for the I '(.-miles. Eddie Bi 



RIGHT TACK (I to I). the Irish-bred, Englis 
trained winner of the English 2.000 Guineas tv 
weeks ago at Newmarket, became the first hor 
to take the Irish 2,000 Guineas as well, coming 
2 '/4 lengths ahead of Hotfoot, at The Curragh. Gee 
Lewis rode Right Tack each time. 


lacrosse JOHNS HOPKINS recovered from Us 
upset last week by Navy to defeat Maryland 14-8. 
thereby clinching at least a tie for the national cham- 
pionship. 

MOTOR SPORTS GRAHAM HILL. England V de- 
fending world champion, won his fifth Monte Carlo 
Grand Prix with the Lotus-Ford he had driven to 
victory in last year's race and moved into second 
place behind Scotland's Jackie Stewart in the 1969 
standings. Stewart led the first 22 (of 80) laps. 


(OWING HARVARD. 

length ahead of Wiscoi 
R iver course in the sp c 
time of 5:05.6 Brown 
Dame followed 


. powerful eight finished a 
insin on a 2,000-mcter Ohio 
cctacular, but current-aided. 
Purdue. Marietta and Notre 


tennis ROD LAVER beat Roy Emerson 6-2, 4 6. 
6 I in the finals of the S25.000 Madison Square 
Garden professional tournament lor the $15,000 


ck & FIELD Th 

cedom Games 
e world record h- 


ar-old A 


200-nu 


tory (20.3) over his San Jose State teammate Li 
Evans and former teammate Tommie Smith an 
his anchor leg in San Jose’s 440-vard relay (40 3 
WILLIE DAVENPORT won the III 
hurdles in 1 3.32' a mere .1 off the world record 
with a hand that required four stitches as a rcsul 
of an unintentional spiking bv third-place Erv Hal 
of Villa nova during the race Behind Davcnpon 
was Leon Coleman of the Southern California Strid 
LARRY JAMES won the 400-mctci 


igh 


I and i 


relay t 


t Street Boys' Club of New 
York, while his teammate MARTY LIQUORI took 
the 1.500 meters in 3:44.3. BOB SEAGREN won 
the pole vault at 17' 7'. failing in three tries at a 
new world record of 18'. Other winners included 
AL OERTER with a 201' discus throw. CHAR- 
LIE GREENE in the 100 meters and NORM TATE 
with a 25' 31/4' long jump, beating out Bob Bea- 
mon and Ralph Boston. 


WISCONSIN. KANSAS and TENNESSEE all ac- 
cumulated record point totals in winning their con- 
ference titles. The Badgers’ 80 points bettered by 
six the Big Ten mark Illinois set in 1924 and eom- 


WEIGHT LIFTING - Finland's KAARLO KANGAS- 
NIF Ml. Olympic gold medalist in the middle heavy- 
weight division, bettered three of his own world 
records with a press of 177.5 kilos and a snatch of 
160.5 toward a total of 527 5 His old marks were 
176.5. 158.5 and 522.5. 


mileposts— NAMED As coach of the ABA s Den- 
ver Rockets. JOHN McLENDON JR . 52. former 
coach at Cleveland State, North Carolina College. 
Hampton Institute and Tennessee A&l. with a 25- 
year college record of 523-152. He had also coached 
the Cleveland Pipers in the National Industrial and 
American Leagues. McLendon becomes the first 
Negro coach in the ABA. 


I RADED: Philadelphia s aII-NFL Offensive Tack- 
le BOB BROWN. 27. to the Los Angeles Rams 
for Defensive Back IRV CROSS, 29. Guard DON 
CHUY. 28. and Offensive Tackle JOE CAROLLO. 
29. JIM NETTLES. 27. another defensive back, 
went with Brown In another deal, the Rams ac- 
quired RICHIE PETITBON, 31. a Chicago de- 
fensive back for 10 years (lour times All-NFL) for 
Defensive Back LEE CAl.LAND. 27. and two draft 


TRADED' By the Boston Bruins. Left Wings ED- 
DIE SHACK. 32. and ROSS LONSBERRY, 22, 
to the Los Angeles Kings for utility man KEN TUR- 
LJK and the Kings' first-round amateur draft choic- 
es in 1971 and 1973. 

RESIGNED: As coach of the Los Angeles Lak- 
ers. BILL (Butch) VAN BREDA KOLFF. 46. af- 
ter two years in which he led his team to a West- 
ern Division title and twice was runner-up to Bos- 
ton in the playoffs. He is expected to become coach 
of the Detroit Pistons, who finished next to last in 


the Eastern Division. 

RETIRED From pro basketball TOM HAW- 
KINS. 32, a Notre Dame All-America who was 
the Minneapolis Lakers' first draft choice in 1959. 
Hawkins was traded to Cincinnati in 1962. returned 
to the Lakers— in Los Angeles — in 1966 and had 
his best season in 1967-68 He will go into sports 


broadcasting 
DIED JOE MALONE, 79, one of hockey's early 
Hall of Famcrs; in Montreal Malone's record of 
44 goals for the Montreal Canadicns during the 22- 
game 1917-18 season stood for 27 years until 
Maurice Richard scored 50 in a 50.,..,,,... 

A record of Malone's that still endures is seven 


:> SHAUGHNES 




i he led to a pen- 
ned m e four-way 


DIED CLARENCE (Pants) ROWLAND. 90. a 
baseball man of many talents ; in Chicago. For- 
merly manager of the While Sox (1915-18), Row 
land also had served as a scout, umpire, minor 
league manager and club president, and was an hon- 
orary VP of the Cubs at his dcath- 


CR EDITS 

20— 7ony Tomsic- 21 -Tony Tnote. 22-fncSc6we. 

23 '■ "25 . Dr It! 26 J, ■ 

ry Cooke. Jomes Drake 15' 29 Neil 36. 

37-Gcouje Ostrom, 38- leu Wcillor, 61 AfP 
from Pietoriol. Cormin* Phclo: 62 Sheeay & lon.j 
67 - She! Hcnhorn-Blocl Slar, 75-Rifh Clorljon. 
82 86 -Sh.iady & lorg 9V Amlo Verjcholh. Corl 
0. Harris- Sunpapers, Dick Brown, Lormg Studios. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

CHARLES COAKLEY, 

15. of C'osia Mesa, C al- 
if.. captured (he Na- 
tional Junior singles 
badminton champion- 
ship, then teamed with 
Mike Czarneckj of 
Flint, Mich, to win the 
doubles. In the mixed 
doubles he and Donna 
Mies, of Arcadia, Cal- 
if., were runners-up. 


RUTH C. WHITE. 17. of 

Baltimore, the youngest 
finalist in the North At- 
lantic sectional fencing 
championship in Phil- 
adelphia, won 18 of 22 
matches to take the ti- 
tle. “I don't like team 
sports." says Ruth, a 
lefthander. “If I lose, I 
want it to be all my 
fault." 


VIC CEGLES, a pitch 
er for Bucknell, went six 
for six and drove in sev- 
en runs while holding 
Juniata College. Hunt- 
ington, Pa., to three hits 
in the first game of a 
doublcheader. Vic 
switched back to short- 
stop in the second 
game and was four 
for four at the plate. 


Roger clay, a native 
of Australia who is an 
assistant professor of 
genetics at Ohio State 
and a forward on the 
Buckeyes' Rugby Club, 
scored all of his team's 
points in an 8-6 victory 
over Michigan in the 
finals of the Big Ten 
Rugby Tournament at 
Ann Arbor. 


mark low. a senior at 
Pomona (Calif.) High 
and a pianist of some 
renown, has led his 
track team to three un- 
defeated seasons, post- 
ing times of 9.7 in the 
100 . 21.0 in the 220, 
14.1 in the 120 hurdles. 
48.6 in the 440 and a 
47.9 anchor leg on the 
mile relay team. 


TOM MURPAY closed 
the 1968 baseball sea- 
son for St. Bernard 
Boys' High of Uncas- 
villc. Conn, by pitching 
three straight no-hit- 
ters, then opened this 
season with two more. 
He struck out 76 batters 
in those five seven-in- 
ning games. 46 others in 
three later games. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Things were going so well for Eastern Di- 
vision leader Chicago (4-2) that the Cubs 
were even turning minor misfortunes into 
victories. When Manager Leo Durocher was 
bedded down with a miserable cold recent- 
ly, he watched his team on TV. The fans- 
eye view of the game convinced Durocher 
that the center field camera afforded him a 
far better view of pitches than he had from 
his dugout. Out of sick bay, he ordered a 
special cable run from the center-field cam- 
era to a monitor in his Wrigley Field office 
and had his starting pitcher of the next day 
sit there, rather than in the stands, to chart 
each pitch. Ferguson Jenkins and Dick Sel- 
ma, the first two in his experiment, both 
shut out the Padres. Even on the road, where 
Durocher has yet to figure out how to get 
permission to use a center-field camera, Ken 
Holtzman beat the Astros 11-0. It was his 
second shutout in a row and ran his scoreless- 
inning streak to 25. Ernie Banks, advised 
by Batting Coach Pete Reiser that he was 
dropping his right shoulder, raised it and 
himself with two homers and seven RBIs 
in Selma's 19-0 win over the Padres. New 
York (3-2) also scored heavily, defeating 
the Braves 9-3 with eight runs in the eighth 
and drubbing the Reds 10-9 and 11-3. St. 
Louis (4-1) hitters continued to slump and 
the Cardinals became the lowest-scoring 
team in the league. In a game against the Pa- 
dres, they had 13 base runners but hit into 
five double plays and lost 2-1. Payday, 
though, remained the team’s magic day. For 
the 1 9th consecutive time — dating back to 
August 1967 — the Cardinals won on pay- 
day, which comes twice a month. The team 
obviously should be paid less more often. 
“The Pirates are going to forget all about 


Pie Traynor," said Montreal’s Gene Mauch 
of Richie Hebner, the rookie third base- 
man for Pittsburgh (1-5). Hebner, who wears 
Traynor’s old No. 20, batted .409 last week 
and raised his average to .384. Rick Wise 
and Woody Fryman pitched back-to-back 
five-hitters for two Philadelphia (3-3) wins. 
Richie Allen hit three homers at Connie 
Mack Stadium, one clearing the left-field 
roof, another clattering against the light tow- 
er in left field and the third helping to beat 
the Giants 9-8. Montreal (0-4) did not win, 
but Expo fans still did a lot of cheering. 
Much of it was for one of their favorite 
sons, Reliever Claude Raymond of Atlanta 
(4-1 ). Raymond, who is from St. Jean, Que- 
bec, admitted that “when I went to the 
mound in the 11th inning and the fans gave 
me that thunderous ovation I actually be- 
gan to cry.’’ He brushed back the tears long 
enough to gain his first win, thanks to Tito 
Francona's homer. Hank Aaron hit four 
home runs, Ron Reed won twice and the 
Braves built their lead in the West to 3 
games over Los Angeles (3-2). Claude Os- 
teen blanked the Pirates and Willie Craw- 
ford did them in 4-3 with a two-run homer 
in the ninth. Two fielding plays at opposite 
ends of the diamond also helped. One was 
a belly-flopping grab of a bunt a few feet in 
front of the plate by First Baseman Wes 
Parker, the other a wall-rattling catch by 
Centerfieldcr Willie Davis of a possible 
homer. Said Walter Alston: “Those were 
two of the most fantastic moves I’ve seen 
in years.” Nineteen Cincinnati (2-3) pitch- 
ers trudged to the mound in five games 
and, worst of all, Jim Maloney was un- 
able to finish either of his two starts be- 
cause of injuries. Houston (4-1) got good 
pitching from Denny Lemaster (a five- 


hitter) and from Relievers John Billingham. 
who won his third game, and Fred Glad- 
ding, who saved his sixth. Ivan Murrell’s 
pinch single in the ninth beat the Car- 
dinals 2-1 for the lone win of the week 
for San Diego (1-5). Juan Marichal of 
San Francisco (3-3) returned after being 
sidelined for 10 days following an oversized 
sneeze that had mysteriously injured his left 
side. His three-hit, 3-0 win over the Pirates, 
though, was nothing to sneeze at. “I’ve nev- 
er seen him faster and his curve crackled,” 
said Manager Clyde King. "And his control? 
They could construct radar equipment with 
the stuff he has in his arm." 

Standings— fast; Cbi 24-13. NY 17-18, Pill 17-18, 

SIL 16-19. Phil 15-18. Monl 11-21. West: All 24-10, 

LA 21-13, SF 20-15, Cin 15-19. SO 16-23. Hou 15-24. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Dorothy B. Hughes, president of the Amer- 
ican Astrological Society and a resident of 
Seattle (4-2), was asked to cast a horoscope 
for Yankee Pitcher Mel Stottlemyre for the 
night of May 13. "Something fast and pe- 
culiar will happen to him at about 10 p.m.," 
she predicted. Shortly after 10 p.m. on May 
13 Mike Hegan of the Pilots singled across 
a run that knocked Stottlemyre out of the 
game and helped Seattle win 5-3. More than 
40,000 showed up for three games against 
the Yankees, prompting one Pilot executive 
to say, “I guess they don’t know Ruth, Geh- 
rig and DiMaggio are no longer with the 
team.” Down the coast in Oakland (2-2), 
fan interest took a new twist. Spectators 
were cheering all right, but not for the A's 
who led the West by I Vi games. Their he- 
roes were Carl Yastrzemski and Tony Co- 
nigliaro of the Red Sox, their goats the 
A’s. Said Second Baseman Dick Green: "It’ll 


HIGHLIGHT 

When the letters WP appeared in front of the name 
of John (Blue Moon) Odom in box scores in 1965, 
they usually stood for Wild Pitch. He led the North- 
west League that season with 30 WPs. This year 
the letters WP have again showed up regularly next 
to Odom's name, but now they stand for Winning 
Pitcher. They have appeared seven times to be ex- 
act, and LP only once. Last week, the Oakland Ath- 
letics’ righthander shut out Cleveland. Shutouts 
against the Indians have become something of a 
specialty with Odom, who takes particular delight 
in having blanked the team and its manager, Alvin 
Dark, four straight times in two years. Blue Moon 
has not forgotten the day in July of 1967 when 
Dark, then the manager of the A’s, demoted him to 
Vancouver for a month. “That man never gave me 


a chance," Odom says. “Man. every time I make a 
good pitch or strike out a guy on his team 1 look 
right at him in the Cleveland dugout." When not 
loo busy glaring at Dark, Odom supports his own 
cause by getting a few base hits at opportune mo- 
ments. He offset his worst pitching of the season 
four runs and nine walks in six innings against 
the Pilots — with his best hitting, slugging a three- 
run homer and three-run double as the Athletics 
won 11-7. Only 23 years old, Odom has already es- 
tablished himself as one of the finest young pitchers 
in the game. He gave up 2.45 runs a game last year 
to rank ninth best in the league He was the youngest 
among the top 28 pitchers from both leagues in 
that category and his 16 wins were by far the most 
for anyone close to his age. Odom's ERA currently 
is down to 2.32, disproving that old adage about 
the youth who sows wild pitches. 
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be nice to get out of town.” In the first 
game out of town. Green homered and Blue 
Moon Odom {left) held the Indians to 
seven singles. Rod Carew of Minnesota (1- 
4) beat out two bunts and then hit an inside- 
the-park homer to down the Orioles 4-2. 
Four straight losses followed and the Twins 
tumbled out of first place. Kansas City (1- 
5, page 75) did not have enough muscle, 
got just two homers and dropped below 
.500. Gerry Nyman and Gary Peters of Chi- 
cago (3-4) each pitched a shutout, Nyman 
stopping the Senators on a one-hitter. Cal- 
ifornia (2-5) batters hit a paltry .168, thus 
squandering some One work by Angel pitch- 
ers. The Angels bottomed out against New 
York (5-2). Fritz Peterson, with help from 
Bobby Murcer's two-out, two-run double 
in the ninth, beat the Angels 2-1 and re- 
tired the final 19 men he faced. Stan Bahn- 
sen of the Yankees came back the next day 
to put down the first 19 Angels — making it 
38 in a row — and went on to win 6-0. Then 
the Yankees took a doubleheader 3-1 and I 
0 as Joe Pepitone drove in all the runs with 
his 10th and 1 1 th homers of the season. Un- 
derstandably, Manager Bill Rigney's ulcer 
acted up and he had to visit his doctor. Bos- 
ton (2-3) sluggers hit eight home runs (three 
by Yastrzemski) but Red Sox pitchers gave 
up seven to the Pilots in 10-9 and 9-6 loss- 
es. One of Yastrzemski’s drives was a grand 
slam, the 24th in the majors thus far this sea- 
son. At this rate, last year’s total of 38 
should be surpassed and perhaps even the 
record of 77 in 1961. Mike Epstein of Wash- 
ington (3-4) unloaded four homers, three 
of them in one game against the White Sox. 
In all, the Senators had five home runs in 
that contest against the Sox, yet lost 7-6. 
Epstein later helped sweep a doubleheader 
from the White Sox with a game-winning 
single. Erstwhile slugger Willie Horton of 
Detroit (4-1 ) was jeered by Tiger fans, then 
went into seclusion for several days and 
did not join the team on its trip to the Mid- 
west. He was suspended by the club, pend- 
ing a meeting between all parties early in 
the week. Mickey Lolich won his fourth 
and fifth games, Denny McLain his sixth. 
Luis riant of Cleveland (3-2), a 2 (-game 
winner last year, lost his seventh straight 
and was shunted off to the bullpen. Three 
homers by Tony Horton led to two Indian 
wins. Baltimore (5-1) continued to put it 
all together. When the Orioles needed runs 
they got enough to beat the Twins 9 8. as 
Paul Blair homered twice and had five RBIs. 
When they needed pitching they got it from 
Mike Cuellar, who stopped the Royals 5 0 
on two hits, and from Dave McNally, whose 
one-hitter against the Twins was the dan- 
diest single pitching performance of the 
week. Cesar Tovar got the hit with one out 
in the ninth. McNally is 6-0 this season 
and 20-2 since last year's All-Star Game. 

Standings— East: Ball 2712. Bos 21-13. Del 17-16. 

Wash 19-20. NY 17-21, Clev 7-23. West; Oak21-12. 

M.nn 19-13, Chi 15-15 KC 16-19, Sea 15-19, Cal 11-22. 
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Craftsmanship lives in Benchmark. 
Measure your Bourbon against it. 

The men who make this Bourbon still think you can 
do a better job if you care a lot for your craft. 

So, they were happy with the name Benchmark. It 
means, "that which others are measured against”. 


They think their Bourbon lives up to its name. 
T aste it and see what you think. 



Seagram's Benchmark Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 Proof. Joseph E. Seagram «< Sons, Louisville, Ky. 


19 t h h ole the readers take over 


TRAGIC AWAKENING 

Sirs: 

The first of Jack Olsen's most intriguing 
articles ( The Grizzly Bear Murder Case, May 
12 el see/.) is of great interest to me since I 
have spent many years in the pursuit of 
bear and in studying their habits. He states 
that a grizzly bear attacked and ravaged 
the campsite of a party of five (Paul, Ray, 
Ron, Denise and Michele) as they watched 
from a distance of 50 yards. As a result, 
for reasons of safety 1 presume, they de- 
cided to move their campsite to this new lo- 
cation 50 yards away. Unbelievable! Those 
poor kids must have had no fear or knowl- 
edge of the habits of bear and supposedly 
all but Paul were "veteran campers in the 
backcouniry." Precisely what did the rang- 
ers tell those kids? And what do they tell oth- 
ers who plan to camp out in that park'.’ 

Charles B. Cumings Jr. 

Wayne, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Let me express my sincerest thanks and 
those of my family for the article by Jack 
Olsen. My wife and I and two of our chil- 
dren were at Granite Park Chalet the night 
of that attack. In fact, we met the Kleins sev- 
eral times as we were hiking the trail in 
from Logan Pass and talked with them the 
next morning. We also chatted with Julie 
Hclgeson and Roy Ducat when they first 
arrived at the chalet. Consequently we have 
more than the usual interest in the whole 
problem. 

I can fully confirm Mr. Olsen's unhapps 
experience in trying to get any information 
whatsoever from the National Park Service. 
Although a biologist in good professional 
standing, even international standing, I 
found that the Service refused to answer or 
even acknowledge letters or requests for in- 
formation about their park regulations until, 
after a long and exasperating effort, they 
finally admitted they had had my letters all 
the time! 

Gairdner B. Moment 

Department of Biological Sciences 

Goucher College 
Towson, Md. 

Sirs: 

I don't know whether or not to thank 
you for Jack Olsen's story. I have only read 
Part I so far, and have not slept for the 
last two nights. I am waiting for the fol- 
lowing parts, although a little anxiously. 
This past summer I drove across the coun- 
try with two other girls. We took camping 
equipment, planning on sleeping by the side 
of the road. But after seeing some of the des- 
olate areas, we decided against it. We won- 
dered what we would do if a strange an- 


imal approached us in the middle of the 
night. The only time we used our sleeping 
bags was in San Francisco in a friend's liv- 
ing room. 

Linda F. Hern 

Auburndalc, Mass. 

HEROES AND GOATS 

Sirs: 

I would like to compliment you on your 
May 12 cover, "Hero Havlicek of the Mir- 
acle Celtics." The Celtics truly were the mir- 
acle team of the NBA this season and the 
result of the playoffs finds Havlicek def- 
initely the hero of the team. 

I would like to make a suggestion to the 
NBA for next season. Instead of calling them 
playoff games, they should call them the Bos- 
ton Celtics Invitational Tournament. 

Kevin Kirk 

Wcehawkcn. N.J, 

Sirs: 

As an avid follower of the NBA, I would 
like to congratulate Frank Deford for his 
accurate and objective analysis of the play- 
off finals ( The Last Drop in the Bucket, May 
12). It was a welcome relief from the rhe- 
torical tributes to the legend and traditions 
of the Boston Celtics. The author's illus- 
tration of how luck, inconsistency, injuries 
and the long season affected the play of 
both the Lakers and the Celtics added a 
note of reality to the rags-to-riches fairy 
tale that has followed Boston through the 
playoffs. 

I was even more pleased at the recog- 
nition given to Jerry West. I completely agree 
with Deford's appraisal of West as the great- 
est all-round player in the game today, and 
I think that the greatest injustice in pro- 
fessional basketball is that Jerry has never 
played on a championship team. He has con- 
sistently shown, off the court as well as on, 
that he is a true champion in every sense of 
the word. 

Robert M. Fiupovich 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Sirs: 

Okay, now that everybody feels better, 
now that the old men in green can retire to 
melancholy memories of glory in the Fo- 
rum and now that “Vince” Auerbach has 
one more for the cause, let's ask some nec 
essary questions: 

Does anyone doubt that a team that sand- 
bags for the last third of the season to hold 
onto fourth place has the rest and mental 
discipline to wear down a team that has to 
fight with all it has through 80 games? 

Docs anyone doubt that the fifth-best 
team in the NBA has no right whatsoever 
to receive anything from the fourth-place 


division finish except the fourth-place share 
of the final pot? 

Docs anyone doubt that the winners of 
the two divisions, after running their hearts 
out for 80 games, through slump and in- 
jury, have the right to meet each other at 
the end of the wars? 

The NBA is not high school or college. 
The teams play each other several times, so 
supremacy is obvious. If anyone can make 
a case that the division titles have any mean- 
ing at all, I will withdraw my outrage at 
the flagrant greed of the NBA bosses. It’s 
time we were fair to the players and the 
fans. I am happy for the Celts; they played 
superb roundball, absolutely superb. Yet 
they did not deserve to be in the Bullets' sc- 
ries. 

W. Rick Garr 

Petersburg, Va. 

SERIOUS RUNNERS 

Sirs: 

Should Jock Semple have his way and 
the Boston Marathon become a restricted- 
entry event (Scorecard, May 5), we will 
lose a great stimulus to long-distance run- 
ning. 

The statistics on this year's marathon con- 
firm that most Patriots’ Day visitors take 
their running seriously. Some 678 ( more than 
the total entry in 1967) completed the 26- 
plus miles within the required four hours. 

George A. Sheehan, M.D. 
Red Bank, N.J 

Sirs: 

No doubt you will get many letters con- 
cerning Jock Semple's statement that he 
walked the 26-mile, 385-yard Boston Mar- 
athon course in four hours and 45 minutes. 
If no one else has figured it out, that comes 
to 1 1 minutes per mile. Assuming a 30-inch 
pace, that’s 192 paces per minute, or 72 pac- 
es faster than Army quick time. If Jock can 
keep that up for 26 miles, he's fit enough 
to run in the race. 

Robert E. Cain 

San Diego 

FROM THE HIP 

Sirs: 

As a longtime wearer and exponent of 
Levi's, the real Levi's manufactured by Levi 
Strauss of San Francisco, I must take ex- 
ception to a statement made in the Spoi t 
ing Look article by Jule Campbell ( Jeans 
with a Dash of Tonic, April 21 ). 

The statement, referring to a photo on 
the facing page, was: "Host Paul McGregor 
greets Aziyade in his nightly uniform — well- 
faded Levi's." The jeans in question arc 
not, in fact. Levi's. Four points of con- 
struction make this fact evident: 

continued 
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Cars built to do 175 need 
all the protection they can 
get from a motor oil. ^ 



So does your car. 


Strange as it may sound, the engine that averages thirty and 
rarely gets hot needs protection just as much as one that 
races around at a hundred plus. 

Super Shell Motor Oil is all the protection your car could 
possibly need. It exceeds all U.S. car manufacturers' requirements. 

Just because you don’t drive like you need a crash helmet 
doesn’t mean your engine needs any less protection. 


"0 

SUPER SHELL 

motor : 

Us? * 


19TH HOLE continued 


Tlic* Zodiac* Hc*c*f ronic* 
lime* capNiilc*. 

a 


Time never hangs heavy on your hand with 
the Zodiac Spacelronic watch. 
The tiny transistorized battery above sees to that. 
This electronic marvel delivers accuracy never possible 
before in ordinary watches. And Zodiac Swiss styling 
puts it to work in the slimmest case of its kind 
The result a new sophistication in watches, 
inside and out. 

The watch shown has a stainless steel case and band. 

Also available in 10K gold filled case. 
You'll find a choice of Spacelronic styles at any 
Zodiac jeweler. 
Aff with automatic calendars, each Si 25. 

^Zodiac 

1212 Aye o'Ameneee, N Y 10036 



CHANGE & 
ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know four weeks before changing your address 


ATTACH PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Street 

City 

Be sure to attach your address 
label when writing on other 
matters concerning your subscription 
-billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 


ite Zip Code 

To order SI, check box: 

□ new □ renewal. 

Subscription price in the United States, 
Canada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands S 10.00 a year. Military personnel 
anywhere in the world S7.00 a year; 
all others S 14.00 a year. 


1 ) The belt loop is at the side seam, while 
the Levi belt loop is set about one inch be- 
hind the scam. 

2) A flat rivet is on the side pocket at the 
scam, while Levi's have the "peaked" rivet 
used on the watch pocket. 

3) An X pattern of stitching is used for 
reinforcement on the corner of the hip pock- 
et. while Levi's have a square pattern of 
stitching at that point. 

4) The design of the stitching on the hip 
pocket flows down and then up, while the 
design on the Levi hip pocket is a "humped 
V." 

I suppose this information doesn't amount 
to a hill of beans but 1 did want to set the rec- 
ord straight. Glad to see Levi's get the pub- 
licity, but fair is fair. For what it's worth, the 
jeans in question appear to be Lee Riders, 
made by thcH. D. Lee Company, Inc. Don't 
construe this as a complaint; it's darned hard 
to find fault with your magazine. 

Charles J. Washausen 
Ketchikan, Alaska 

• The jeans arc Lee's — not Levi's. — ED. 

MUST READING 

Sirs; 

My intention was to read the article. Base- 
hull's Johnny Appleseeil (April 14), by Har- 
old Peterson during my 10-minute rest pe- 
riods while mowing my lawn. But the farth- 
er westward from Pittsburgh that Peterson 
retraced Alexander Cartwright's travels, the 
more anxious I became to arrive at the next 
town. Consequently I completed and thor- 
oughly enjoyed the article, but the lawn 
mowing was never finished. 

But, then, there's always another day for 
that chore. 

Dominic Leraris 

Fort Smith, Ark. 

Sirs; 

Base hall's Johnny Appleseeil should be 
must reading for everyone interested in base- 
ball fans and players at all levels (Little 
League, Legion, high school, college and 
the pros). Eddie Mulligan, former major- 
and minor-leaguer, now president of the Cal- 
ifornia League, made the best remark I have 
ever heard when he said, "The only fun 
and enjoyment in this game was playing." 
(He may have used the word best instead 
of only.) It is true that the secret of base- 
ball is that it is very hard but very en- 
joyable to play. I believe most of our fans 
sometime or another have experienced the 
fun and the difficulty of playing. 

Charlie Wallgren 

Scout 

Baltimore Orioles 

San Francisco 


Address editorial mail to Time & Lirt Bldg. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Break out the 
frosty bottle, boys. 


The swizzle slick is an authentic reolica ot the Armorial Bearings of T he Honourable Jofin H. P. Gilbey, who invites you to share the family gin 



Wherever you light up a Super King Size Salem, 
you get a menthol taste that's country soft, 
country fresh. Because Salem Super King gently 
air-softens every puff. Take a puff... it is springtime! 


you cant take the “country" 
out of Salem Super King 


Try the one menthol taste worth making longer 1 



